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CHAPTER I 

IBESFERUS 

Undes fHe willows the foat rodced lightly^ wooing its 
pilot to lengthen her dreams, but the girl, opening her eyes 
for a moment and noting the westering sun, roused herself 
and pulled out her watch. It had stopped. 

''DamnI " she said deliciously, and was at once rebuked 
and informed by the chime of seven from Pangbury Church. 
She scrambled up, undid the painter, flung her book and 
cushions forward, pushed out and dropped down stream 
with slow, occasional strokes, wresting the last moments of 
enjoyment from the hour. Not for weeks had she been 
so much her own, had she achieved such complete escape 
from the tax of other individualities. For the greater 
part of her days she seemed to be always in quest of her 
own soul, which, like the shores of Italy before iEneas' 
bark, fled her approach or was obscured by the continual 
intrusion of circumstance. Not that she was a recluse, 
or that her circle was uncongenial ; her friends were nearly 
all of her own fastidious choosing, but there came mornings 
of awakening when the need of escape grew urgent, and 
opportunity seldom coincided with desire, for part of her 
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time was anotber's. To be perfect these retreats had to 6e 
secured by some trivial breach of faitU. To-day she should 
have run down to Brighton with a cloud of wits, but at the 
eleventh hour she avoided Victoria for Victoria District, 
ran out to Richmond, changed to the South Western and 
asked for a ticket to Shepperton. But at Pangbury, she 
suddenly left the train, tempted by the early freshness of 
the mile under the trees to the river, and there, finding a 
dainty single-sculler, she sought a backwater of many 
memories and gave herself over to herself. 
|l She had been so happy that for once she cease3 to 
analyse her emotions, and now as she dropped down to 
the boathouse she was conscious only of a great rejuvena- 
tion and of an evenness of spirit that would carry her for- 
ward for, perhaps, twenty-four hours ; with luck, perhaps 
for a week. But of these chances she would take no 
thought; already the mere suggestion of evanescence threat- 
ened her calm. She would be at any rate equal to the even- 
ing. Happily they would not blame her for desertion : they 
were too well trained in her ways for that, and the unex- 
pected was one of the idols of the coterie. No one was 
supposed to be anything but casual; faith in such accidental 
bonds as mere^appointments, r^;ulated by those huge con- 
ventions, time and place, was not enrolled among their 
minor sanctities; those who met, met and were more or 
less bored, more or less amused, as occasion served; those 
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who stayed away went unreprovcd, and were welcomed 
perhaps a little more wannly if they kept the next tryst 

The next was to be at supper in town the same evening, 
and die girl had decided to keep it, unless of course the 
insistence of the paramount Ego intervened at the last 
moment But it was still delightfully uncertain. She 
might miss the train, she knew, but the risk could not quicken 
her stroke by one in the minute. If she got there, well. If 
not, equally well; and possibly she would join the others 
quite late and make a distinguished entrance — ^if indeed there 
were others to join, for they might have elected to stay at 
Brighton until the last train and let the meal go hang. Still, 
it was not every day that one of the celestial host was rich 
enough to give a Carlovingian banquet, and the event was 
not lightly to be set aside. They would possibly all come 
and bring others. Zeus send that Maurice Laleham's sudden 
affluence would be equal to the added strain I Not that it 
mattered. A deficiency in the budget only heightened the 
comedy, and gave one or other of the confederacy a chance 
for choice, persuasive, and, it was to be hoped, unexpected 
strokes of dialectic with those who only stand and wait 
After all, Laleham could not have sold his picture for so 
yery much. The casual guests were almost certain. There 
might be some gorgeous contretemps. 

Was it possible that she was rowing quicker? 

Th« shadows were lengthening on the woods, gathering 
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them into level masses of gold and grey, the river ran like 
an amber pavement right up to the eye of the West, as the 
boat shot across to the landing-stage, breaking the perfect 
reflection of the boathouse into great bars of swirling colour 
edged with flame. The rower brought her boat up deftly, 
sprang ashore, propitiated the Master of Craft with a gen- 
erous hand, and returning his " Good-evening " with a smile 
that, within the hour, led him to charge himself with sin; 
for he was a young man, a strict Baptist and very much 
married. 

To an epicure in contrasts, the latter half of the walk to 
the station, under the mantle of twilight pierced only by 
the low-hung light of Venus, brought delight subtly accentu- 
ated by the memory of the path as she had trodden it that 
morning. The voyager's steps lagged luxuriously. This 
perfection for the blare of a fashionable restaurant — ^was 
it worth it? Far better in the deep grass, to lie and watch 
that unfathomable sky and yonder regal star 

*' O Aphrodite. Queen of Heaven I " she cried, stretch- 
ing out her arms, her hands lightly curved upwards in 
invocation. " Peerless, unknown, be near me — ^yet not too 
near ! '' Then softly the first stanza of Sappho's ode thrilled 
on her lips — 

Girded with subtlest splendour, Aphrodite, 
Daughter of Zeus, immortal, sorceress guileful. 
Break not my heart with sorrow on cruel sorrow. 
Queen, I implore thee. 
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At the last line, the hoot-toot of a motor car contended 
with tile Greek. 

'' Dashl ** she broke off with a whimsical moue, ^ after 
all, it's the twentieth century and what's the use of knovring 
some Greek when there's hardly anybody but tiie stars and 
the trees to speak to about it without seeming a prig and a 
borel" 

She stqyped aside none too soon as the car panted past 
and watched it splashing the avenue with lessening lamp- 
light 

''Oh/ speed! how divmet'' she exclaimed "What a 
pity none of us can afford a motorl I should monopo- 
Use it" 

'' It is a far cry from Sappho to petrol anyway !*' 

She turned, and dimly made out a figure leaning over 
a gate embowered with roses. It is the easiest thing in the 
summer dusk to run almost against inconsiderate persons 
who lean over gates towards a darkening roadway. She 
had been standing dose to this unsuspected listener for 
quite three minutes. 

'' From Sappho to petrol, I suggest/' the voice insisted, 
'' is some little distance. No doubt the stars and the trees 
are the best audience ; yet, incidentally, I am glad you used 
the original." 

** There are no really possible translations," she replied, 
''all the same I think you are rather rude. You should 
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have left me to my trees and stars. Perhaps you can tell 
me when there's a train to town? '' 

'' In about ten minutes; you are quite a quarter of an 
hour's walk from the statiotu** 

"And the next train?" 

"Two hours later/' 

" Thank you very much. GooS-nigfat" 

" Good-night, you will have a long wait-— unless— let me 
add to my rudeness,— you care to catch the first train. My 
car is at your service." 

He flung open the gate as he spoke, fixed it tiack and ran 
up a short drive that curved before the house. There was 
the sound of an ignition handle, a spasmodic pant or two, 
and then the steady chum of cylinders. A moment later 
the motor swept out into the road 

" Jump in,^' he said. " There's no time to light the bunps. 
We'll risk it" 

" You are really very daring," she assured him, as they 
plunged forward, " but your car is enchanting." She drew 
a long breath as the speed increased, and leant back 
in ecstacy watching the station lights leap towards 
them. 

" You have just about three minutes to spare," he re- 
marked as he helped her to alight. "Have you motored 
much?" 

"Never before, but I've learned enot^fi to know how 
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wonderful a long spm must be. Thank you so much, and 
again good-night/' 

She held out her hand. Under the uncertam station 
lamps she saw that he was a personable figure, compact and 
clean-limbed, in face no Adonis, but strong and kindly, with 
whimsical eyes and crisp hair slightly brindled over the 
temples. He in turn saw a form very supple and so flow- 
ing in its lines as to disguise its real voluptuousness, a face 
of perverse attractiveness, very perfect save the mouth, 
which bespoke over-much emotionalism. Dark hair set low 
on the forehead and massed over the ears, mystical sleepy 
grey eyes that yet seemed all-comprehending — ^so much he 
learned in one glance. 

"The old unholy war — senses against intellect,'* he 
thought, and lifting his cap he mounted the car again. 

"Our acquaintance," he remarked, "scarcely warrants 
my seeing you off, besides I have to keep up my character 
of the — ^was it the rudest man? " 

" Most daring I said, but how primitive you are ! Surely 
the idea of * keeping up a character ' " — ^she gave the in- 
verted commas by a subtle inflection — " has been sent long 
ago to the dust-bin — by intelligent people." 

He looked at her uneasily, suddenly conscious of his banal 
phrase and piqued at her inverted commas. Then recover- 
ing himself he went on lightly, " Oh ! I'm too much flattered 
that you allow me a place among the intelligent" 
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"Well, you see, I don't pose as the rudest woman — ^but 
I'll lose my train. Good-night, and again thanks, a thousand 
thanks." 

She nodded and turned away, but at the entrance to the 
station the porter stopped her. 

" If you've come for the train, miss, I'm sorry there's a 
bad break down at Twickenham, and I don't know when the 
linell be clear." 

"Indeed; how amusing! Then I must wait, I suppose." 
She smiled at the official and went in. 

Her companion of the last seven minutes was also amused. 

" Here, Parkes," he called to the porter. 

"Yes, sir. Oh! it's you, Mr. Akenside, and no lights! 
Can I see to your lamps for you?" 

"Do, like a kind man. How long before the line's 
clear?" 

" Really can't say, sir ; mayl)e an hour, maybe two ; perhaps 
no more trains through to-night, sir. I hear as it's pretty 
bad." 

"Well, good-night, Parkes. Lamps all right? Ahl 
thanks." 

He turned homeward, curiously shaken out of himself. 
Years of studious retirement which had bred a calm satis- 
faction with his life and with his own methods of thought 
seemed to have fallen from him. He was face to face with 
a new self and one that curiously resembled something he 
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had been. Heaven only knew how many years ago. It was 
provokmg, it was painful, it was — ^there was the devil of it — 
ineffably sweet. He had fancied himself still in the first 
flight,— did he not keep a motor car? — ^when he came down 
to the gate to-night for his cigar and reverie in the twilight 
— and now he knew himself for a fogey. There was a 
world of palpitating life somewhere in London under the 
faint glare to the eastward. Once it had called him and he 
had resisted. He had even come to believe that he held it 
all in contempt There were a few masters, with these he 
held communion, the new schools were chaff, — all for this: 
— " How primitive you are 1 '* confound this witch I and 
hardly half a dozen sentences exchanged between them. 
Well, the door was shut: young life and he had parted long 
ago. 

He was at his own gate again, but he did not drive the car 
in. First he tested his supply of petrol and nodded savagely 
to find it ample. Then leisurely lighting a fresh cigar he 
strolled up to the house and entered. After a minute or 
two, he returned, wearing his driving coat and goggles. He 
put several things into the car and for a few minutes he 
paced up and down smoking furiously: then he got in and 
drove off at a very moderate speed. Twice within the next 
two minutes he stopped, and once he swung the car com- 
pletely round, but his destination was certain. 

''Are you sufficiently amused?" he inquired, coming up 
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to the girl where she stood trying to read under the lamp 
at the far end of the platform. 

She started ever so little, but kept her self-possession. 
'' No, I'm sufEdently bored; but how fascinatingly horrible 
your goggles arel Did you put them on to amuse me? '' 

" Chiefly, but not quite as you suppose." 

'*You are overwhelmingly considerate. Can you tell 
me, will the line be clear soon? " 

" They say it will not be clear till midnight, if then." 

** Vm not sure that even your goggles would amuse me till 
the small hours : but I have still the trees and the stars." 

"And Sappho? * Sweet evening star that bringest all 
things home,* you know." 

" Yes, Sappho if you like, but no petrol." 

'^You may have all you want— ^enough at least to take 
you back to town." 

** I understand. Deus ex machina I But suppose I'm not 
dying to get back to town by other than parliamentary 



means." 



" In tiiat case, I retire- — ^" 

"Hurt?" 

** No, a failure with a good conscience." 

" Conscience is a purely Philistine prejudice; a good con- 
science, Philistine without the merit of being a prejudice. 
I believe I must save you from that degradation and 



come." 
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** As your ladyship pleases. It will at least Se a new sen- 
sation/' 

** You forget I came here in the car." 

•* That was nothing." 

**Ah! yes, of course— it was nothing." He looked at 
her again and met only the face of a sphinx. They had 
gone down the steps and were out on the road once more-— 
about them hung the fragrance of the June evening. 

** Although it's a Summer night," he remarked carelessly, 
** you had better put this on. It's merely masculine, but you 
won't min d " 

She obeyed in silence, nestling into the coat with a little 
contented purr. He got up beside her and took the wheel. 

For the first ten minutes of rush and whirl she leant back 
in sheer ecstasy of motion. Then she gave a faint cry of 
irritation. 

"Anything wrong?" 

''There is undeniable dust; and the rush of air is not 
kind. My face will be a ruin for to-night" 

He drove slower. ** There is a veil here. I find it use- 
ful for the occasional guest Let me put it on for you — 
so." 

Again the car plunged forward. Presently she spoke 
again. 

'' Do you think we shall kill anything? " 

" I sincerely hope not" 
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"How dull of you!" 

*' So the spirit of the Flavian Amphitheatre is not dead I " 

"Oh! gladiators!" she cried, catching her breath — ^"I 
should love gladiators; why can't we have gladiators?" 

" There's always the County Council." 

" What a dreadfully law-abiding mind you have! " 

" Good motorists are always law-abiding, otherwise we'd 
be extinguished by the road-hog who— kills," 

"You are decidedly unpleasant." Then after a long 
silence: 

"When shall we reach town?" 

" Shortly after nine." 

"So soon?" 

"The car is running very well. Of course it can go 
slower if you wish to avoid an appointment." 

"Not one throb slower. It is divine! As for appoint- 
ments, I don't recognise the word." 

"Anyhow I must slow down going through Richmond 
and then for the rest of the way, By-the-by " — ^he hesitated 
and reminded her of a schoolboy confessing some cardinal 
sin — ^"As I object to trade on a chance meeting, I don't 
mean to ask for your address. I'll take you to the most 
convenient point and then—" 

" Don't say you'll retire with a good conscience." 

'' I shall simply retirei without ettiical bias. Where shall 
it be?" 
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She considered for a momeiit ''BritisH Museum, 
please." 

Just within the limit of the law they swept through Kew 
and Chiswick, and so along the great western approach to 
London. At Marble Arch they were delayed by the mid- 
season's traffic and Oxford Street was overcome only after 
a struggle. 

At last the Museum, mysterious in the blue of the Lon- 
don night, heaved itself dimly against the sky. Under its 
mighty shadow the car drew up. 

** I shan't make any pretty speeches/' she said as he helped 
her to alight. '^ Perhaps you've only brought me to an 
evening's boredom. I don't know why I came, but it's been 
a ripping drive." 

'' Then we part quits." He stooped to start the car. 

"Scarcely," she interposed. "My turn now. One of 
my friends, who's rich for five minutes, is giving a supper 
at the Carlovingian to-night,— at least I believe he is if they 
get back from Brighton in time. We're always free to add 
to the party as chance ordains. I don't know whether you'd 

care " She stopped, and for the first time her manner 

seemed a little self-conscious. 

He knew that hesitation meant ruin. 

"With pleasure— and the hour?" 

" Half past ten or as near it as our vow of irresponsibility 
permits." 
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''And supposing my irresponsible sponsor fails to turn 
up?'' 

"For once I'm trapped into an obligation! How 
tedious I " She swore gently in a strange tongue. 

"I release you 1" 

"Don't!" 

" As you will then : au revoirl " 

The car turned and shot westward along Great Russell 
Street " I wonder," he said to himself, " what she would 
say if she knew I recognised the language she swore in. 
What used Bismarck to say when there was trouble? 
Cherches les " he left the name of the nationality un- 
spoken. "Well, they are the most fascinating women in 
Europe; and every man is a fool once in a way, only I'm 
late in beginning." 

The girl, as she climbed the stairs to her fourth floor 
lodging, hummed a chanson of Yvette Guilbert's. It had 
been a wonderful day ; perhaps it might be more wonderful 
still. "Anyhow," she thought, " he has not the futile habit 
of curiosity. Perhaps we shall never know each other's 
names. And after all it doesn't much matter." 

She unlocked her door, turned up the light on a room of 
adorable disorder, and rushed to her mirror, which reminded 
her that she had forgotten to return the veil Tearing it 
off, she looked eagerly at her reflection. " None the worse/' 
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she exclaimed clapping her hands and catching up the 
chanson where she had left it 

For the next half hour her history was purely feminine, 
man being concerned only with the result. 

«When everything was complete she took up her cloak, 
only to let it fall. 

"If they shouldn't come I '^ she exclaimed pressing her 
hands to her forehead. '* Oh, Ashtaroth ! what a fix 1 '* 

She ran back to the dressing-table and unlocked a little 
casket mysteriously wrought in green metal. From it she 
took three sovereigns and counted them into her purise. 

" It'll break me," she laughed—" but there should be a 
run for my money!" 



CHAPTER II 

THE POLITE OUTCASTS 

The supper crowd had hardly begun to assemble when 
Robert Akenside entered the Palm Court of the Carlo* 
vingian. Only one or two groups were in possession of the 
place, and he strolled carelessly past them to see whether he 
could discover any that might form his hostess's court 
Court, he felt sure, must be the word. (Within earshot of 
one party he sat down and deliberately went eavesdrop- 
ping. 

There were five men and three girls, whose appearance 
was removed from the commonplace of fashion. One of 
the men was very tall, with the face of a Roman Emperor ; 
another burly, with a curiously Thackerayan massiveness of 
head and bluntness of profile (an intellectual prize-fighter, 
Akenside labelled him) ; the third small and whimsical, with 
abundant gesture and flow of mordant wit; the fourth a 
healthy young cricketer with the stamp of the public serv- 
ice, faint but undeniable, upon him. He seemed to have 
strayed by mistake into that company. The fifth, who bore 
on his cheek the pallid ensign of the minor poet, suggested 
laborious days of intellectual growth in a mushroom-cellar. 
He said nothing, but looked ineffably sweet The others 

I6 
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ignored him^ and Akenside supposed he must be deaf and 
dumb. 

The girls were contemptuous of fashion, and with a suc- 
cess that could have sprung only from knowledge, suggested 
Botticelli. Christian names or pseudonyms seemed to be the 
rule. 

''So/' Akenside reflected, feeling sure of his ground, 
"they have not waited for the last train after all. The 
unguessed link between us, however, seems likely to remain 
undiscovered." He listened for some clue to her identity. 

At last the tall man held out his watch. " Why wait? '' 
he queried, '' Aspasia is evasive again." 

'' She would be the last to suggest obligation," said the 
little man. " By all means let's go in." 

They moved towards the supper-room. Akenside rose 
and went down to the door. Obviously he could not wait 
too long. If she came very late and found him still faith- 
ful — ^well, the score was hers ; and his pride— oh I curse his 
pride; yet there it was. He had better make his escape 
before he played a deeper fool. The memory of the drive 
ought to sufiice. It must suffice, it should suffice. Nothing 
could ever spoil it if he left things just as they were. Why 
tempt the unknown when the known had been so wonderful 
within its limits? There was something to be said for 
positivism. 

He returned to the vestibule. It would be best to evade 
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what might be a stupid complication while there was time. 
And yet — ^and yet,-— confound her I a woman that quoted 
Sappho to the afterglow was not found at every hedge-side, 
and to-night she had stopped close to his. And her at- 
titude, even to the slightly up-curving palms, how perfectly 
classical in its adoration: he remembered a certain vase- 
painting. Then his mocking demon assailed him with 
Jaques* quizzical phrase: " Tis a Greek invocation, to call 
fools into a circle." 

He reached the cloak-room barrier and had begun to 
fumble for his number, a thiiig he invariably lost. The 
delay was his undoing. Already she was at his side, a whirl 
of flowing draperies. He understood at once that the lines 
were long, clinging, and severe, that he had never seen 
anything quite so far removed from the commonplace in 
style and yet the eflfect had been obtained without any strain 
on sumptuary laws. Other women, arriving from the 
earlier plays, stared their disapproval. 

" Indecent hussy I " said one whose dScottetage betrayed 
an abundant and far-reaching grossness. The maligned 
heard, and returned the stare with gentle irony. 

" Delicately phrased : but you'll take me in all the same? " 
she flashed to Akenside. 

He bowed and put himself on guard. They passed on. 

"Do you know," she pursued, "as I came out of the 
cloak-room on the other side, I fancied for a moment you 
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were trying to run away. You hadn't quite the air of the 
man who had just left his hat. I know I'm very late. 
Were yon?" 

**Late?" he parried. 

"Yes — ^late," she conceded deliberately, assured of his 
guilt and choosing to be merciful 

** Not a moment too soon," he met her eyes admiringly. 
'' I would not have missed one instant of you. Here one 
can see--out yonder the stars were inadequate, the trees an 
encumbrance." 

" You may run away now if you like," she cried, wickedly. 
"One glance is as good as another and the first perhaps 
better. Repetition may be tedious. By-the-bye, it occurred 
to me after we parted that you mightn't be able to come — 
the wedding garment, you know I" 

" I keep a spare suit at my club." 

" Then these sudden flights to town with distressed dam- 
sels — are they usual? " 

" Of course. I'm the Grand Commander of a new order 
or knights-errant, pledged to succour belated beauty." 

"And you always get asked to supper afterwards?" 

"How otherwise explain the evening clothes?" 

" Your credentials seem to be in order. Still, I'm disap- 
pointed. I don't like to think my adventure hackneyed." 

"Believe me, it was unique." 

"I hate the word, it's too like Christie's catalogue 1" 
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They had stopped in the centre of the Palm Court, As 
they chatted, she searched the hall with a faint look of 
annoyance. 

" I don't see them/' she remarked casually. 

^Perhaps they have gone in to supper/' he suggested; 
•'let us go and see." 

They had reached the farther room. At a far table Aken- 
side saw the party he had already noted. One of them rose 
and looked in their direction, but sat down again abruptly. 
Akenside's companion glanced round, but gave no sign of 
recognition. 

"Not here after all?" he queried. 

A light of mischievous impulse came into her eyes. She 
turned her back on the distant group. ^ Not visible/' she 
said lightly. 

i " No matter," he pursued. "^ " Here's a table for two. We 
shall get along well enough by ourselves." 

"On one condition then I ^ She faced him steadily. 

"What?" 

"It's my party/'v 

"Rubbish I" 

"But otherwise— you see — ^you might think " she 

blushed faintly, exquisitely. " The fact remains, you came 
here as my guest. There's no going back on it. It's that 
or good-bye at once." 
;j.^"yerjr well/' he said bluntly, and they sat down. 
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''It's such ages since I've had a Carlovingian supper," 
she said, " 1 forget my way about the menu. You 
choose." 

'' I've lived the simple life so long with an inartistic and 
unimaginative old housekeeper that gastronomy is a lost art 
to me. However, what do you say to this and this and this 
to follow?" 

'' The art is not beyond recall, I see, but might we just 
have this instead of that? There are subtleties of harmony 
—don't look shocked, please; your housekeeper will soon 
bring you back to righteousness and rice pudding. As for 
the harmonies, — I know a man who has a case of liqueurs — 
he calls it the Gamut — all arranged in intervals, and he com- 
bines them in chords and progressions." 

''Can he always avoid sequent fifths or eighths?" 

" What a pedant you are! Why should he avoid them? 
You know what wonders Grieg worked in the piano and 
violin sonata and in some of his songs when he broke the 
Ipw of fifths." 

" I know I " he exclaimed, kindling at her enthusiasm. 

She nodded and took up the wine list. 

" No, that is mine," he objected, " but I forbid harmonies 
or even the most ravishing discords. Shall we say Pom- 
mery and Greno?" 

She made a grave little gesture of dissent " Does our 
acquaintance warrant it?" she asked with a mocking echo 
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of something he had said when their acquamtance was 
hardly two minutes old. 

" That's for you to say." 

"Well, you won't mind if I say 'na* Let's keep to 
something fearfully and wonderfully light and unimagina- 
tive—and lots of seltzer," she added, as he gave an order 
of a simplicity that stirred the waiter's dire contempt. 

Her caution flung Akenside back to wariness. Since he 
entered the door of the Carlovingian he had drifted merrily 
with the moment and had forgotten his habitual bondage to 
the after-thought Now his tyrant awoke refreshed. The 
position was anomalous, ridiculous, compromising. He was 
not wholly unk town in London. Some of his friends used 
the Carlovingian, he knew. Probably this — adventuress- 
he stumbled uncomfortably over the word — ^was better 
known than himself. He fell to studying the eyes before 
him, questioning their mystery. He read daring, rebellion, 
fearless understanding of many things, misunderstanding 
doubtless of a few, but withal a great reassurance. Here 
was not the inevitable vulgarity of soiled wings. Mind and 
body alike had some subtle power of evading and rebuking 
the vulgar. A touchstone in flesh and blood — she seemed 
to convict other women of some common strain. She would 
not be popular with other women. He would not have her 
so. He would not, forsooth! What was Aspasia to him 
or he to Aspasia half a dozen hours ago? 
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** I fear I've teen woolgathering," he said, suddenly re- 
covering himself. 

" You've certainly been Quakerish, but don't fancy you've 
bored me if you intend apologising. Jowett's rule was 
excellent, ' Never retract, never explain, never apologise/ 
That's how the world came to be governed by Balliol men. 
As for not speaking, a friend you can't be silent with is no 
friend at all." 

His guard went up again at her frankness. That sud- 
den enrolment among her friends, however flattering, was 
disconcerting. 

If this witch was to talk thus he would be off his feet 
immediately. He did not regret the exclusion of Pommery 
and Greno. 

The slight freezing of his manner warned Ker that he 
had been flattered by her aphorism. She smiled with a 
long, slow tolerance. 

"How vain men are!" she said. "They catch at the 
windiest straws of compliment." 

He understood and flushed slightly, but checked a retort 
midway. 

" Adorable wretch ! " he exclaimed, and was maliciously 
pleased with the blush that answered him. "We don't 
quite monopolise the vanity." 

" But women have usually reason — men never I " 

" I catch at no more straws." 
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" Don't brag. You must catch, and as surely you must 
drown in the flood of self-conceit" 

" Unless presumably we are saved by a woman." 

" Of straw? Is any man worth it? " 

" That's your affair entirely. Personally I should doubt 
it." 

"I don't doubt. I know." 

" O wonder of wonders I In an agnostic age." 

"You are horribly out-of-date: the age is no longer 
agnostic: it is almost childishly credulous. I know a girl 
who thought she had nothing to live for — she'd got the 
better of all illusions — all beliefs. The other day a palmist 
read her hand and told her quite brilliant things. You've 
no idea how it has bucked her up. You would think she'd 
* got religion.' " 

" At any rate she'd got enough belief to please Mr. West- 
erton. You see I glance at modernity." 

" Then you do know Mr. Westert<Mi. His mind goes 
delightfully sideways, like a lovely crab, but he grows sadly 
Philistine. I fear he lectures too often to young men's 
associations. He's in danger of being mutually improved, 
which is intellectual death." 

''You have no mercy on Philistines." 

" I would shoot them all." 

"And inherit the earth delicately with the remaining 
half dozen elect?" 
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She looked at him curiously. "'Delicately' is good/' 
she said. ''So you put the remnant at half a dozen? 
That's rather nice of you." 

" From your point of view, yes." 

" Don't be unpleasant. Would you expect to make one 
of the six?" 

"I don't flatter myself. Before I met you, I'd have 
thought it possible, but now " 

" I've no faith in sudden conversions. Best continue in 
the old illusion." 

" You admit it was an illusion? " 

" Everything is a series of illusions." 

" Then by all means let us continue in some of them." 
He let his eyes rest on her as he spoke. She met them 
without concession, without challenge. He knew that he 
had pressed an unwarrantable advantage of sentiment. 

From where he sat he could see through the occasional 
openings in the crowd that the other group had nearly 
finished supper. When they rose, they came close to the 
table. He watched eagerly, but they passed without a sign 
of recognition: all, until the last, the tall man, who half 
turned and bowed to Akenside's companion. 

"Stay a moment, Maurice," she said, holding out her 
hand, " I want to introduce you to my very old friend, Mn 
Motorman, of whom you've never heard. Mr. Motorman*— 
Mr. Laleham." 
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Alcenside permitted himself to Haw, and resolved for that 
night to have no more to do with amazement 

'' It's charming to meet you/' Laleham remarked, offer- 
ing his hand, " for I owe you a deep grudge. YouVc stolen 
my chief guest, but I hope youll both come to coffee with 
the rest of us.'' They thanked him, and he was turning 
away when the girl again stopped him. 

''Maurice," she said with, Akenside thought, a slightly 
'strained eagerness, "why did the others cut me?" 

"You deserve ostracism," Laleham replied, " to imagine 
such a thing. It looks as if you'd set up a conscience, and 
a bad one at that .We agreed it would look awkward for 
every one to make the half-twisted bow, so I took the hon- 
our on myself for the crowd." 

"It was certainly more artistic," she conceded. "It 
won't be necessary to impeach me, will it? " 

"Not for your suspicions, but I seem still to detect an 
undertone of scruple, an implicit moral judgment that 
might lead to a prosecution if our persuasion permitted us 
to accuse each other, but fortunately, Mr. Motorman, we 
are free." 

"I congratulate you.. Free, how magnificent— and yet 
you have a persuasion?" 

" That the only persuasion is to have none, jiu revoir, 
then, in Bfobdingnag's greenhouse out there." He moved 
easil y awa y.^ 
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''Isn't he a dear?'' she asked Akenside. 

** It's not an adjective I keep for men. A distinguished- 
looking person, if you like, with some tags of philosophy 
which may or may not mean knowledge. 

"There! your speech betrays you! I knew you were 
adonl" 

'' We were not to ask each other's history, I think. But 
if I confess that I am sometime fellow of Amiel— doesn't 
it sound like a title-page? — ^will you tell me how you come 
to know the breed by mark of mouth, as it were? " 

"^^ Merely Maggie Hall," she answered carelessly. 

" Hence, of course, Sappho : and the beginning of this 
adventure. Tell me," he pursued, seizing an ell for his 
incK ** what did they give you in the Schools ? " 

"AU I wanted." 

" A First Class of course? " 

She bit a salted almond impatiently, ''but why 'of 
course '? — a Fourth requires more genius. I didn't even get 
that I read to please myself and I believe I learned a little, 
but I'm not hall-marked. Doesn't that shock your donnish 
soul? Now that's enough autobiography, isn't it? The 
others are waiting for us. Come and let me introduce you 
to the Polite Outcasts." 

^' By-the-bye," he exclaimed in some confusion as they 
rose. " I don't even know your name. Mayn't it be awk- 
ward ? Won't they wonder ? " 
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" They will not wonder. But there's an easy way if you 
fear any difficulty. Call me what you hear them call me." 

" So be it then, Aspasia." 

She faced him angrily. ** Is that name mere erudition? 
If so, I hate you " 

" Believe me, no. I used it in good faith." 

"Then you are a thought reader?" 

*'No, only an eavesdropper: before you came in." 

" I see," she cried after a puzzled moment " Why didn't 
you tell me the others were here? " 

"Was it necessary? Besides," he added as he S3w her 
wince, " I wasn't quite sure of them." 

" No, of course you couldn't be sure, but it would have 
been kind. You know I'm rather shortsighted. Now we 
really must go." 

He followed her, reproaching himself for certain suspi- 
cions. 



CHAPTER III 

THE DEVIL TAKE THE HIKDMOST 

"Who is he, Maurice?" 

The chorus in the Palm Court rose with one voice. 

** A very old friend, she says ; Motorman is his name." 

" The family, sir," said the little man, whom they called 
Dr. Johnson, '' must be of recent growth or the name is an 
extraordinarily intelligent anticipation of events." 

** Please put the dictionary man to bed for to-night, Dn 
Johnson, I implore you," and the tallest of the girls clasped 
her hands before the little man in burlesque entreaty, 
u " No, Madam," boomed the other, " he is not going to 
bed when so admirable a point for inquiry and ratiocination 
has come under his very eyes. Would it be in character, 
do you suppose?" 

" The Doctor was very fond of bed, you remember." 

" Yes, Madam, in the morning." 

" It was a bad day for us when you swallowed Boswell 
alive," another of the girls remarked. '* I wonder we keep 
you. Doctor. One day we'll expel you for a hopeless 
pedant." 

" For a hopeful pedant, you mean. It's my very hope- 

«9 
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lessness, is it not, that endears me to this society? If you 
had a really hopeful pedant to deal with '* 

" The gods forbid 1 " Laleham exclaimed piously. " But 
here comes Aspasia with her chauffeur. Shall I introduce 
generally in our own way ? " 

The others agreed in a delicate murmur. 

" Mr. Motorman, let me present you to the Polite Out- 
casts, so called because they are the only real insiders in 
London." 

Akenside bowed, and finding a place beside Cassandra 
Freemantle and Marie Basing, began to talk to them, quite 
wittily, they thought, for an antediluvian. Perfectly at his 
ease, he gave himself up to the stream of small talk that 
flowed as naturally as if no new element had been intro- 
duced into the company. Very good talk it was, and he 
wondered where they had got hold of it all. They seemed 
to know everything quite inevitably, and on some subjects he 
found they were considerably beyond him, particularly the 
more intellectual drama of the day. The Scandinavian and 
Russian movement interested him a little when the North- 
men first hurled themselves like a new barbarian invasion 
against the citadel of British preconceptions : he had his own 
opinion of them, coloured rather more than less by a per- 
suasion of the supremacy of the Attic drama; but of the 
existence of anything of compelling worth nearer home he 
was scarcely aware, or if he was aware he was entirely 
sceptical. But here were girl3 who talked of things (of 
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wUch their mothers would Have died) witfi a philosophic 
candour and insight, a firmness and delicacy of thought 
and phrase that never for an instant compromised their 
modesty. 

He looked at them as he had looked at Aspasia, with 
a great marvel of questioning, and everywhere the answer 
was the same — reassurance. He had heard of ''eman- 
cipation " and had associated it with bicycles, blatancy and 
flats in Chenies Street, short hair, spectacles, and ineffable 
frowsiness. That freedom he had delighted to call the 
deeper bondage, when he saw it reflected in the satirical 
or comic papers, and he brushed it aside with a sardonic 
prophecy of early extinction, but this manifestation was 
something to reckon with. What if, after all, there was 
indeed a new spirit; what if the old gods were destined to 
fall before the new — goddesses? Well he would not ob- 
ject to play the part of an old god ; but he was only a grey, 
or, say, a grizzled ass, dazzled for a night by the spell of 
one unexpected personality. No doubt he was reading 
into the others the glories of his incomparable Aspasia. 
His? Oh, mockery I .Was this at length the onset of 
senility? 

So ran the undertone of his thought, while his tongue 
surprised him with a return to rapier play that recalled 
the days of the Junior Common Room. Later in his life 
Senior Common Rooms had valued a riper development of 
the same dexterity over the fruit and wine, but donnish wit 
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grows tiltra-esoteric and loses itself in the quicksands of 
bookishness. Since he had resigned his fellowship and gone 
to live on the unlooked for l^acy of a distant kinsman, he 
had courted society little, and the art of conversation had 
rusted. But here out came the old foil, bright as ever, and 
it amused him to find that it was the merrier weapon of the 
J. C. R., rather than the two-edged and sometimes poisoned 
sword of the seniors' after-dinner fencing. 

He had never cared for the idea that made women free 
of tobacco, and he seemed to be rather the spectator of 
another Robert Akenside than the man he believed he knew 
when he found himself handing his cigarette case first to 
Marie Basing and then to Cassandra. Glancing across the 
^'.ttle table at Aspasia he read the request in her eye, and 
when she had chosen an Egyptian, he held the match for 
all three and then lighted his own. 

Just then Aspasia looked at the clock. 

''In five minutes,'' she remarked, "a paternal govern- 
ment will fling us upon the street.'' 

''As though we were reservists," sighed Lansdowne. 

" But fortunately," Lovat continued, " none of us have 
deserved well of our country." 

"Except perhaps Lansdowne," Laleham suggested. 

"And he," Gregory Ox groaned, "occasionally has to 
make out death-warrants." 

"Don't cast his ghoulish employment in his teeth^" 
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Lovat implored, ^* the poor boy suffers enough already from 
the system he serves. He is only the victim of a hard neces- 
sity that drove him to devote his talents to the State. He 
didn't think of death-warrants when he went in for the 
Home Civil" 

" Sir" exclaimed Dr. Johnson, " Mr. Lansdowne's trade 
or profession, though it is neither — ^his vocation, let us say, 
needs no apology from a journalist, even a superior journal- 
ist. If he has contributed even indirectly to the proper 
and decent hanging of malefactors, then, sir, I contend he 
has done the State some service and " 

''How tedious the Doctor is! Can no one give him a 
churchwarden?" Laleham interrupted, pretending to sup- 
press a yawn ; " but no service of Lansdowne's will save us 
here: out we all go together. See, the lights are beginning 
to go down. The night is too young for us to separate. 
Who comes on to my studio?" 

" Everybody," the others assented in a chorus that Aken«' 
side thought rather noisy. He was beginning to excuse him- 
self, but Aspasia's '' Do come " sent him back to the paths 
of folly. The girls went to seek their cloaks, and the men 
strolled toward the door. 

Murmuring to Laleham that he had forgotten something, 
Akenside went back to the supper-room and found the 
waiter who had served at Aspasia's feast 

"My bill," he said. 
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" It IS paid, sir." 

" But how— my guest Hian't— 4io— I must have scen- 



'* Oh, no, sir, but the gentleman who had the other par^ 
said you and the lady were his guests — ^it was included-^ 
Thank you very much, very much indeed, sir/' 

''Confound his princeliness!" Akenside muttered as lie 
went after the others ; *' but I am obliged to him in a way 
— ^bless her sweet f orgetf ulness I " 

He had been on tenterhooks for the last half-hour over 
the bill and could see no way out of his bargain. 

" I've just discovered," he said to Laleham as they waited 
at the door, " that Fve been your guest Most good of you 
to include the unknown." 

''Les amis de nos amis sont nos amis/' Laleham returned 
with beautifully feigned aflFability. "The Polite Outcasts 
never bring the wrong people, however unexpected." 

Akenside bowed and looked narrowly at his man, con- 
scious of a faint discomfort; but neither in eye nor lip 
could he read overt satire. 

" The fellow," he reflected, " wears his mask superbly." 

When the girls returned, hansoms were called and the 
company seemed to pair ofF as if by natural selection. Lale- 
ham placed himself close to Aspasia. 

" We are an odd number," he exclaimed, " someone will 
have to sit bodkin." 

" Or let three take a growler," Aspasia suggested. 
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" Far better," said Lovat, " the tactics of Padua : a rush 
for the door and let the devil, or a solitary hansom, take the 
hindmost" 

Before Akenside knew what was happening, the idea bit ; 
the party surged in a storm of delighted laughter to the 
entrance and he found himself odd man out. 

"You young people are too quick for an old fogey," 
he remarked as they disentangled themselves on the pave- 
ment. 

**Do come with us," Aspasia called, leaning over the 
apron of the hansom that held her and Laleham, " there's 
lots of room." 

** Thank you, no ; that wouldn't be cricket," he laughed 
back and took the end cab of the row. 

" Where to, sir? " Jehu enquired confidentially. 

*'Ah— er — ^where the deuce — oh, follow the others." 

**Very good, sir," said the man with offensive compre- 
hension. 

It was symbolical, he reflected, that physically as well as 
spiritually on this night of nights Robert Akenside should 
not know where he was going. He lighted a cigar ; in the 
other cabs, as the procession turned a comer, he caught 
the twinkle of glowing cigarettes, two in each. Zeus 1 If 
the Master and Fellows of Amiel could see him in this 
galley they would be glad he had resigned. Well, for that 
matter so was he, for otherwise yesterday evening would 
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not have found him among his roses at Pangbury. But 
how would it all end? He could scarcely identify himself 
with these young people, who probably didn't want him, 
or at least were amused with him to-night as a curiosity 
— as a being perhaps from another planet. He wondered if 
his speech seemed very curious to them, his ideas very 
crude, — ^his, Robert Akenside's, ideas, which the Germans 
revered and wrangled over! Truly the time, as Socrates 
said on a very different occasion, had come to depart, but 
whether to go or stay were better (he continued the quota- 
tion automatically) was hidden from all save God. And 
departure had been made so very easy now. A word to the 
cabman — ^but no, that would be unfair to Aspasia; his sneak- 
ing flight would make her look foolish. Laleham's gang 
(yes, gang) evidently believed he was an old friend of 
hers, and though their quaintly casual ideas of liberty, and 
their undeniable good manners would spare her questioning, 
still it would be awkward. She would never forgive him. 
He pulled viciously at his cigar and began to take note of 
the streets through which he was passing. 

They were approaching one of those districts of London 
where art is spelt with a very big A and is worshipped with 
a renunciation of worldly goods almost Franciscan. Aken- 
side had seen the life of the place badly reflected in minor 
novels : his instinct told him the portraiture was bad^ and at 
times he wished he could explore the quarter and find out 
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its amiable attractions as they really were. But he had no 
opportunity: the few stately studios to which he had 
entrance were no help. Wealth with its inevitable and 
insidious Philistinism made these workshops almost com- 
monplace, and he classed their owners with the diamond- 
broking invaders of Park Lane. He might be hide-bound 
— a pedant, and to that extent himself a Philistine, if you 
will— very much a citizen of Gath, perhaps, to his lightly 
girded forerunners of the moment (ay, yonder fled Ata- 
lanta), but in his scholarly retreat he had kept himself pure 
from Mammon. Affluent he might be, by an accident of 
sideways inheritance, but he had never tried to increase 
his fortune: he took thankfully what his lawyers said was 
his, lived frugally, gave to poor scholars, paid income tax 
conscientiously and did not know the meaning of stock 
exchange quotations. Except his car, he had made no 
concessions to Plutus. If he were indeed about to discover 
the arcana of the House Beautiful — ^to some extent perhaps 
a madhouse — ^he would enter with dean hands. Whence 
came this strange undercurrent of sympathy with Bohemia? 
The pace was too good to inquire. 

On then! Let the wings of chance waft him whither 
they would. And even if they bore him to disillusion, she 
would always be there. 
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CHAPTER ly 

TERPSICHORE 

Akenside's first impression of Laleham's studio was of 
a spacious and rather gaunt room from which the genius 
of order had been expelled with a hay-fork. But there was 
after all some sort of focus in the room, and there was no 
questioning the taste of its owner: the Persian rugs and 
scraps of drapery were what they professed to be ; there was 
an oak chest or two of indisputable age and irreproachable 
design, some odds and ends of brass-work, pewter, armour, 
costumes, the usual painter's thing^s, and many delightful 
books. At one end stood a bust of Socrates; facing it 
another of Verlaine. The seats, too few for the company, 
were headed by a luxurious Chesterfield rather the worse for 
wear. On this Aspasia fiung herself full length, others dis- 
posing themselves as they could on the odd chairs and chests, 
while the rest sat on the floor. Then Akenside saw that the 
arrangement centred more or less fanwise on a piano— a 
baby grand — ^which stood in one comer. Its presence was 
more than taken for granted. It seemed to emanate per- 
sonality ; there was a note of expectancy towards it almost 
as if that company of tense nerves were waiting for the 
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instrument to respond of its own accord to their growing 
emotionalism. 

For a moment there was $ilence, and Akenside chose 
Laleham, who was handing cigarettes, as the most likely 
player. 

" The fellow looks as if the post would suit him," he re- 
flected, and he was disappointed when the unpicturesque 
Dr. Johnson, otherwise Sam Taylor, crossed the room and 
sat down at the keyboard. 

"i/^''— Akenside groaned inwardly— " with his chick- 
pea face: a comic song for a ducat! Well, what else did 
one deserve? '' So he closed his eyes resignedly. 

Heavens! what was this! Mr. Robert Akenside, ex- 
fellow of Amiel, with the Hertford, the Ireland, and every 
other academic distinction to his name, opened his eyes and 
stared at the player. 

Those slow chords, that majestic onset as of a gathering 
host of tumultuous passions — ^was it really the greatest of 
the Rhapsodies? — or was this wag only a terribly clever 
parodist preluding profanely with great themes before he 
broke into something trivial, just as he travestied the John- 
sonian speech and manner? But no — oh, this was tremen- 
dous—overwhelming! The music swelled, contended, 
clamoured, rushed in purple riot, hastened with moods of 
unutterable pathos, to its last note of negation. 

Once while the spell lasted Akenside had glanced round 
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the studio at the circle of bewitched listeners. Last of all 
he dared to look at Aspasia. She had raised herself half 
upright and was leaning towards Laleham, who had seated 
himself carelessly on the arm of the lounge when the player 
began. As the harmony surged onward, the girl's hand 
just touched ever so lightly the hand that lay on Laleham's 
knee. At sight of the caress, so simple and unconscious, 
EA^kenside awoke to new meanings in the music. 

He did not trust himself to look again. 

It was over; the bow of overstrained feeling unbent in 
sighs and subdued murmurs. There was no applause, but 
Taylor, flashing a glance at his hearers, found his reward 
in their eyes. Olivia Hope's were glistening; she crossed 
over to the piano and lifted Sam's fingers to her lips. 

** I see you are frightfully shocked, Mr. Motorman, but 
it's all right, or rather all wrong: they're engaged." 

Akenside turned swiftly and found Aspasia at his side. 

"All right — ^all wrong ?" he stammered, losing his 

presence of mind. 

" Yes, obtuse man : all right that they should — thank each 
other so, — all wrong that they should have got engaged. 
iWe nearly blackballed them for it; but as theyll have to be 
expelled when they come to the final reductio ad absurdum 
they remain on sufferance. The Doctor is sometimes bor- 
ing, the Rhapsodist indispensable.'' 

** And when he marries ? " . . 
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** He will be a Rhapsodist no longer——" 

But Aspasia's answer was drowned in a wild shout, 
"Forfeit, forfeit!" and the crowd closed round Akenside. 

He turned a bewildered questioning face to Aspasia. 

" You've mentioned the forbidden thing and must pay in 
kind/' she explained. 

" No, guests don't come under the law, only the fully 
initiated." 

" Since when, Maurice? " 

Laleham bit his Up. '* Since the Medes and Persians." 

"Well we arc above them, we alter every law. The 
ritual, quick ! Let the Vehmgericht sit." 

Aspasia took a sheet of notepaper from the writing- 
table, tore it into slips and gave one to each of the com- 
pany save the accused. Somebody found a pencil, and in a 
minute or two the dooms were recorded and thrown into a 
bronze urn. Then Aspasia, blindfolded, drew the lot, and 
handed it to Laleham. 

With a slight shiver Akenside heard his sentence. 

"It is fearfully original," Laleham remarked ironically. 
" The person who wrote it ought to be found out and pun- 
ished, but there is no appeal. Mr. Motorman will bow to the 
wittiest, kneel to the prettiest, and kiss the one he loves 
best" ^ 

For a moment the condemned stood calling on all his gods 
not to rob him of self-possession. Then slowly advancing 
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to the bust of Socrates, he bowed and knelt Rising/ he 
solemnly touched the philosopher's brow with his lips. 

The court dissolved in laughter, and before it died, Tay- 
lor had sat down to the piano again and begun to play a 
slow and persuasive waltz. The men pushed the furniture 
to the wall and in a moment the floor was filled with 
dancers. Akenside stood watching them in a dream. The 
Polite Outcasts danced as they did everything else, per- 
fectly. After one turn with Laleham Aspasia broke away 
from him and came up to her guest. 

**You dance?" she said with a "mischievous invitation. 

*' Not for years. I seem to remember a' Commemoration 
ball before the Flood when I led out the daughters of Babel 
—it's a lost art for me, I fear. Set me down if I am too 
clumsy ..." 

^ Was it four hours or six or a hundred years since he had 
heard the verses from Sappho floating in a golden voice 
through the scented summer twilight? Had aeons flown 
since that mad drive to town, or only moments? Was he 
indeed Pan, pursuer of the maiden Syrinx down the vale of 
Maenalus, only to clasp a reed that would break and pierce 
his heart? So ran the song, and the rhythm beat itself into 
the music. But it was enough that he clasped the maiden : 
even if the next moment brought the pang of disillusion, 
this at least was ecstacy. He had not dreamed that flying 
time had any roses left for him to gather. 
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It'was'bver. Taylor had quickened the time towards 
the end and bad brought the dancers up with a tumultuous 
flourish. The girls fell away> like a drift of rose petals, and 
the floor was empty. Akenside led Aspasia to a seat, hold- 
ing her hand as lightly as he might, for when the music no 
longer justified that sacred contact, he felt a sudden dread 
of her thrilling vitality. 

" It's quite wonderful," she said, " how the old bad habits 
endure even without practice." 

He looked at her uncomfortably. " I fear I was a sad 
rhinoceros." 

" The daughters of Babel had no cause for com- 
plaint." 

" The fairest of them all is very patient." 

She did not murmur the formula of thanks, but sank 
down, a radiant vision of pleasure. 

** Don't you think," she exclaimed, " that dancing brings 
one so much nearer to reality, to the ideal, the only real? 
One imagines possibilities of a swifter and more rhythmic 
life, if we'd been made rather differently. That's why Puri- 
tans condemn it. It exposes the pedestrian mood: which 
they live to glorify." 

" But if the dancing mood had been normal, wouldn't it 
have seemed pedestrian too? " 

" Perhaps, but we could have still reached out to some- 
thing even swifter; the dancing mood would have been the 
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dancing mood all the same, whatever its degree. Nothing 
can steal its eternal possibilities." 

" Except rheumatism — ^and age." 

" You ghoul I Age ! " She buried her face in her hands 
and shuddered. Presently she looked up and brought Lale- 
ham to her side with a laughing remark. 

Akenside rose and went over to Taylor, who had thrown 
away his Johnsonian pose, and the two men talked music 
for a little while. Very soon Olivia joined them. 

" If we are to find cabs at all, Sam " she began. 

" I'll go out and call some," Taylor said, and he took his 
hat and cloak. The other girls were seeking their wraps. 

"So soon?" Laleham cried in protest, and Akenside 
overheard Aspasia murmur something about the Museum 
at ten o'clock and a heavy day in store for her. His pulse 
quickened as he realised that fortune had sent him a clue. 
Laleham's next words were even more disturbing. 

" That vulture Hardiman is overworking you. Why sub- 
mit?" 

"Duty," she replied mock-heroically, "and the absurd 
need of earning one's daily bread respectably. There's no 
escape." 

"No?" he questioned with a meaning in his voice that 
made Akenside tingle. " No? " 

" No," Aspasia echoed, with a new hardness, " certainly 
not, and — Maurice — ^please don't — ^any more — it hur 
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Laleham's reply was lost in Taylor's cry — 

" Our ladies' chariots stop the way* There's only enough 
for them : the men must walk." 

'' Good-momingy Mr. Motorman. It was delightful 
meeting you again, after— eternity." 

"Eternity, believe me, begins again with your going." 

" The eighteenth century and Queen Anne are dead or 
ought to be. Really, whether we meet again or not, do 
please give up that pedantic style. You would be almost 
quite nice, you know, without stilts." 

She curtsied exquisitely and, without offering her hand, 
she turned to Laleham. 

" Put me in my cab, Maurice. Olivia comes with me, 
I'll set her down at her dub. Bid the man drive there 
first." 

Refusing Laleham's offer of whisky, Akenside left the 
other men in the studio and went out into the chill grey 
light of the coming dawn. Slightly at a loss as to where 
he was, he took the first turning at random and for a 
while threaded unfamiliar streets, scarcely caring whither 
he went. Above the tumult in his brain swam two words, 
" Museum " and " Hardiman." They meant everything to 
him, everything and nothing; they were the keys to the 
most delicious of mysteries, but keys that he might not 
use. From the distance sounded the dull "pad pad" 
of a weary horse. He let the crawling hansom overtake 
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him and persuaded the driver to take him to the New 
OxoniaiL 

The night-porter, he fancied, looked at him with com- 
passion as he entered the club. 

*' Call me at eleven/' he told the man. 

He hoped that the storm of unfamiliar emotions would 
not conquer the sleep of utter fatigue. But at forty the 
antics of one-and-twenty exact their own penalty. 



CHAPTER V 

DREAMS 

Five, six, seven — ^with their interminable quarters and 
half hours beat from St. James's Parish steeple — ^Akenside 
counted them all, then he lost his reckoning. He was driv- 
ing a London and South Western engine down Pall Mall 
into Twickenham station, which stood, as he knew quite 
well, just where the National Gallery used to be before 
the social revolution. Really those labour members had 
worked wonders with London ; they were marvellous fellows. 
He had never thought Pall Mall so long, and yet the engine 
was going beautifully: it had four cylinders and he liked 
the steering gear. The clutch he knew was invented by 
John Bums during a debate on manhood suffrage; it 
worked admirably. 

He explained it minutely to Aspasia. She said mechanics 
bored her, but her seat on the coals was very comfortable. 

Why didn't he come beside her and not stand down there 
on the foot-plate? He said, "Duty and the necessity of 
earning one's living respectably," at which she pouted and 
remarked that he was very gritty. He replied that one must 
dress the part if one drove engines with proper enthusiasm. 

47 
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How much petrol would the boiler hold? Enough, he said, 
to bum down Laleham's studio and all his works. For the 
next three hundred years she refused to speak to him. Then 
she warned him with ineffable sweetness to take care; for 
he was running into the National Gallery. " There is no 
National Gallery," he answered solemnly ; " don't you see it 
is Twickenham station?" and with superb recklessness he 
flung the throttle valve to its. widest. She implored him 
to stop. " No," he cried grimly, " it is death, death, and 

with you how infinitely more exalting than life ^" 

" I don't see it I " she exclaimed ; " you're an absurd sen- 
timentalist, and I am coming down to stop the horrid thing 
myself." "Too late," he returned. The ungainly pile of 
the Gallery leapt towards them. He clenched his teeth and 
waited for the shock. But there was no shock; they were 
skimming easily through Twickenham station in the deq)- 
ening twilight ; the night drew its wings close about them, 
the stars opened kindly, curious eyes as the engine — ^no, it 
was the car — ^left the track and took the open road. Yes, it 
was the car, and Aspasia was nestled close to his side, her 
little head bent nearer and nearer to his own as they talked 
—oh, such talk! — ^until at last it rested on his shoulder. 
Their car took to itself wings. As it rose he wheeled it 
westward, and flung a mocking defiance to the siren lights 
of London and set their course for Venus, now trembling 
towards the horizon. 
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'* We may just catch her," he murmured, " if we use the 
top speed gear . . /' 

" Were you intending any particular train, sir? " 

Akenside opened his eyes and found the valet at his bed- 
side. 

" I knocked half an hour ago, sir, and several times since, 
but you didn't answer, and fearing you might be ill, I came 
in. Did I understand you to say you wabt to catch any 
particular train?" 

"Yes,— oh no— ah, that's all right, Smithson. What 
o'clock is it? Half past eleven? No, I'm in no hurry — 
Is my bath ready? " 

" Quite ready, sir. When shall I say breakfast? In half 
an hour? Very good, sir." 

As he bathed, Akenside felt clear vision return to him. 
The dream gradually resolved itself into the realities that 
formed its warp and woof, but when the images had grown 
distinct he asked himself whether they were not also dreams. 
Yestermom he had awakened in his rose-covered cottage 
to a day like other days of quiet work and contemplation. 
And so his life had flowed on till sunset (surely a thousand 
suns had risen and set since then?), when the Star of Love 
had called him into his garden to a scholar's unimpassioned 
musing on the Great Goddess. His work that day had been 
the exposition of some obscure attributes of her divinity and 
he had wondered at her power over the minds and hearts of 
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men, had thanked Heaven that he knew nothing of Her 
wiles. He had even mocked at her star, and gloried that 
Aphrodite, with all the Olympians, was dead. No longer 
would she slay those who, like Hippolytus, spumed her rites. 
She was dead and he owed her nothing save a chill pleasure 
in the anatomy of her fair imagined form. But that was 
yesterday. To-day he knew that she was indeed alive, that 
not for her had the voices mourned, when the dirge for 
Pan clamoured down the wind to the affrighted ears of the 
Greek mariners at the hour when the veil of the Temple was 
rent in twain. 

He dressed quickly and went down to the breakfast-room, 
which he was glad to find almost empty. The waiter 
brought him the Times, and from old habit he turned over 
the pages. But for the first time in his life he thought 
the stateliest of journals dull and a little antiquated. His 
friend Raymond had a long letter on the discoveries in 
Crete, but he put it by till a more convenient season, and 
pushing his plate away, strolled into the smoking-room 
and lit a cigarette. It was a perfect day. He threw him- 
self into one of the long, cushioned seats beneath an open 
window and watched the currents of life in St. James's 
Street with a vague expectancy. But no, that was absurd I 
They had said something about the Museum at ten o'clock. 
He had intended to take a day in town very soon to look 
up some authorities; he might as well go to Bloomsburj; 
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now. He should not want lunch, and he could have several 
hours of uninterrupted work, come back to the club to dine, 
and then motor down to Pangbury again in the cool of the 
evening. It would not be lost time, after all. Also he 
might call on Hardiman, whom he had seldom seen since he 
left Amiel. He might make Ra3miond's letter to the Times 
his excuse, but then he remembered he had scarcely read it. 
He picked up the paper, only to let it lie on his knee un- 
opened. After all, he and Hardiman always quarrelled over 
Raymond's theories. It was too perfect a day to quarrel, 
too perfect to waste indoors. He threw away his cigarette, 
and going down to the hall he told the porter to send word 
to the garage that he would require the car at half past 
nine. 

Remembering suddenly that he was wearing his motoring 
cap, he strolled across to Jermyn Street and bought a 
straw hat. It brought back a hundred memories of Oxford, 
and with these he found himself at Piccadilly Circus. He 
had thought of taking a hansom to the Museum, but that 
seemed to suggest indecent haste. He had never wanted so 
much to reach Bloomsbury ; he had never wished it further 
away. He would avoid Shaftesbury Avenue and go round 
by Charing Cross Road. The old book shops might hold a 
stray treasure or two this morning. And yet these streets 
now owning the languors of noon, what had they to do with 
summer and the sunshine? The Park, not yet subdued to 
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the Dog-Star, would fit his mood far better. He had many 
questions to ask himself and an answer for none of them. 
They assailed him by twos and threes in Piccadilly, at 
Hyde Park Comer their name was legion, and long before 
he flung himself down under the trees in a remote alley of 
Kensington Gardens the tyrants held him at their mercy. 
Last night had been a dream; and like a dream it should 
pass and be remembered. It would not bear repetition; 
for no such experience can bear a second trial. The 
loveliest things in life, he knew, are the unexpected; the 
anticipated pleasure is ever evasive; the joy we strive to 
renew most fruitful of pain. His day was over; middle 
age had already laid upon him one deterring finger, even 
his first moment with Aspasia had brought the sting of 
lost years and squandered opporttmities of living. There 
was nothing for him now but the quiet path he had chosen. 
Its rewards had not been few, its promise was not yet all 
fulfilled. His hour or two of quickened pulses would stimu- 
late him like a draught from the enchanted spring. To 
drink deeper would be to make his own way of life as 
impossible as the other. 

And yet-— and yet— the road that yesterday seemed so 
good to tread, had to-day grown strangely lonely. Dryas- 
dust was good enough company then, his occasional tedium 
had been pleasantly broken by the solace of his roses and 
the river; now it seemed that the roses were but the faint 
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accessories to another figfure that sent Dryasdust shamefaced 
to his haunts among the tombs. Aspasia spoke his language 
at need, she understood his shibboleths, but she defied their 
corrosion. To her, knowledge was something inevitable, a 
thing for the needs of the moment, not her whole existence. 
From impulse she passed to impulse, from emotion to emo- 
tion, the realm of sensation still held for her great tracts 
marked unexplored: by reason of her infinite possibilities, 
by reason, too, of a reserve which in one less free might have 
been called thraldom to prudishness or convention, but 
which in her must be accounted artistic restraint That she 
might become blasfe he scarcely believed. Bored she might 
sometimes be, but she would always respond to a new 
stimulus. Perhaps she had been bored yesterday when she 
met him and found a fresh and possibly a fleeting interest. 
Very likely she would be bored with him to-day. The more 
reason, therefore, to leave things where they were. These 
modem women were marvellously fascinating, but they were 
toys that must not be played with too long. The delicate 
mechanism so easily wore out. 

He closed his eyes and surrendered himself to the spell 
of the afternoon, but he shut out sight of the world only 
to be assailed by the more insistent vision of one perfect 
image. She was lilith, she was Eve, she was one of the 
daughters of men upon whom the sons of Grod looked and 
were undone — ^undone. She was Helen, she was Sappho^ 
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she was Cleopatra ; in her mystery, her faint suggestion of 
evil possibility she might count kin with Madonna Lucrezia, 
but he took comfort again in the great reassurance of the 
eyes he had searched and questioned. Not yet, at any rate, 
had response to the spirit of decadence led her thus far. 
That it was there, he knew, but a tendency might remain 
for ever arrested, and as such become only a more poignant 
fascination of a many-sided feminism. And this, then, was 
love, the thing he had all his life been curious to know. Yet 
could love be thus critical, analytical, even reasoning? They 
had told him the god knew no reason, that he was blind. 
But was he not also jealous, jealous for the perfection of 
his idol, quick to offence, swift and keen to perceive? Per- 
haps the blindness was to come. He could only wait And 
yet, the madness of it all, the distraction, the crippling of 
his sword-arm I Already he had lost a day, the first for 
years ; turned from his work, hitherto his sole passion, by a 
fleeting eidolon, a being who cared nothing for him except 
as the idle pastime of an hour I 

He sprang to his feet, cursing himself for a simpleton, 
and hurried blindly onward, conscious only of a multitude 
of confused thoughts that would not be controlled, neither 
knowing nor caring which way he went 

Fatigue at last brought him to himself. Twilight was 
falling on the rolling heights about him ; the last glow rested 
on Highgate steeple, which sprang heavenward, a thin lance 
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of pearly grey against the darkening east It was to be 
another perfect evening: just about this hour he had come 
out to enjoy his ros^ and the Western light. To-night 
he had had no eyes for the sunset. He would not even 
look for the Star of Love. He walked slower, and a great 
calm crept over him ; from the city rose a soothing murmur, 
the city that held Her— somewhere in its heart, but where 
he should never ask. The madness had passed, the brief 
tumultuous interlude seemed now some exquisite picture 
he had seen long ago under another sky. Its outlines grew 
vague, tender, scarcely distinguishable from a dream. As 
a dream he would hold it always, to brighten now and then 
the plain paths of life in which his feet were set once more. 

An omnibus took him back to town. During the drive his 
mood was wholly objective; well pleased, he watched the 
hurrying crowds under the lamplight. There was joy in the 
wonder and mystery of the London night. He persuaded 
himself indeed that he did not question a single figure in the 
throng, that his eyes made no search for any miracle of 
supple ease, that they asked for no pale intense face to leap 
at him from the throng. He was content to look at the 
passers-by as one to whom they meant nothing. He had 
regained his isolation and was glad. 

At the club he dined with leisurely detachment and went 
carefully through Raymc»id's letter to the Times, wonder- 
ing why it had not held him in the morning, for the stoiy 
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it told was wonderful. He must go to Crete and see for 
himself; he really wanted a change and this would mean 
a working holiday, the only kind be enjoyed. If he had 
not been overstrained he would never have lost his sanity— 
oh, damn last night I 

In the smoking-room he found some men he knew and 
stayed to talk for a quarter of an hour. They were inter- 
rupted by a waiter. 

" Your car is at the door, sir." 

Akenside looked at his watch, bade his friends good- 
night, and five minutes later was threading the trafiic of 
Piccadilly with a steady hand. Every pulse of the engine 
was bringing him nearer his own kingdom. He thought 
gaily of to-morrow. A few things to set in order, a few 
simple preparations, and then, hey for the South I A visit 
to one or two men he must see in Paris, then the Meditef- 
ranean, and at length the peaks of Ida and the fairy tales 
of Crete's forgotten splendour. A tag of Theocritus, " Get 
thee to Ida," came into his head and the comic spirit awoke. 
He laughed wildly as he swept into the open country and 
gave the car her will. But this laughter died as it arose, 
for with the first clear view of the horizon his eyes rested 
on Venus, now close to her setting. 

The baleful star wrought strange magic in his soul. 

" O Aphrodite I Queen of Heaven 1 Peerless, unknown, 
be near me yet— yet not too near! " 
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The low voice thrilled in his memory. Again he saw the 
slight form of the worshipper^ the gentle upward curve of 
her arms and hands, the caress of the afterglow upon her 
face, and for the rest of the way he knew that the place 
at his side was empty. 



CHAPTER VI 

CONVBNTIOH 

In the Manuscript Room of the British Museum the 
hours had dragged with hot, heavy footsteps. Aspasia, bend- 
ing over a crabbed text, had seemed the only cool thing in 
the place; but as four o'clock drew near, she too felt the 
feverish touch of the afternoon. Her cheeks flushed, lend- 
ing her a strange, unnatural charm, and the effort of writing 
became unbearable. Her hand wearied of the transcription, 
the fair Greek characters grew almost illegible, and at last 
she flung down her pen. 

" Hang Hardiman ! " she muttered, " but he can't have 
the whole thing to-night, it's too much — snigger-driver!" 

She sat for a little while resting her chin on her hands 
and stared at a sickly Bloomsbury tree outside. 

" I wonder," she thought, " which of us is most wretched, 
I, or the silly old tree? At any rate it gets what breeze 
there is in this oven of a London. Oh, why should I have 
to work? I want fresh air, new places, new people con- 
tinually — new people — ^the old ones wear out so soon, except 
perhaps one — Oh, I am so bored ! " 

Her face drooped until it became abject almost to plain- 
ness. A mirror would have saved her, but the Trustees in 
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their infinite wisdom provide none on their otherwise per- 
fect desks. Nothing could stay the dSb&cle, and at last she 
let her head fall on her arms and cried softly. 

Presently she looked up and saw that she had drawn the 
sympathetic eye-glasses of a pedantic-looking young man 
with a ludicrous nose who was working at the next desk. 
Anger did what a mirror might have wrought. That such 
an unlovely being should have dared to interest himself in 
her was too much. In a moment she had crushed both her 
emotion and the youth, who thrust his confused nose into 
his books again and cursed the hour of his birth. Aspasia's 
beauty revived like a flower magically restored to freshness. 
Dry-eyed and terribly serene she rose and swept out of the 
room, while her neighbour began a sonnet entitled '* Niobe 
Redux " only to stick hopelessly for a rhyme at the third 
line. 

Going to the telegram board in the hall, she searched it 
with a quick glance and plucked out an envelc^. 

'' Dear person/' she murmured as she read the message, 
''of course I will. Hardiman may rip. I shall require 
quite three hours to rest and dress. It is a crime not to 
be beautiful for Maurice." 

She went back to the Manuscript Room, gave up her 
papers, and fled from the Museum. As she crossed the 
vestibule, country cousins turned to stare at her. 
{ Before the milkmaid had ceased to moralise on brazen 
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hussies, Aspasia was in Hardiman's study in Gower Street 
The savant, an exquisite of the younger Oxford type, looked 
at her through gold-rimmed eye-glasses with a distant 
interest and held out a daintily manicured hand for the 
manuscript the girl carried. 

" So soon, Miss Herrick," he said with a slight drawl, 
**you are a miracle." 

'Tm sorry it's not quite finished — the place was fear- 
fully stuffy — I knew I'd get a headache and be useless to- 
morrow if I stayed longer *' 

"Quite wise of you; it really doesn't matter. I can't, 
even touch this to-day. I've found a fearful crux in one 
passage and I fear I must consult the only man in England 
who can help me. We quarrel horribly about work, but 
I've no choice. Would you mind before you go just writing 
a tiny note to him? " 

Aspasia sat down at an escritoire, a perfect Louis Seize 
piece, on which one or two ravishing Tanagra figures 
guarded the inkstand. 

"Dear Robert," Hardiman began, and then he dictated 
a request for an early meeting — ^" in town, or if you like 
111 run down to your place. Of course we shan't agree, 
but we may keep off fighting long enough to let daylight 
into the affair if not into each other. Pardon my not writing 
this myself, but I've got frightful cramp and can hardly 
read my own notes just now.'* 
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He turned abruptly to his work and seemed to have for- 
gotten Miss Herrick's existence. 

" Are you * Yours ever ' or simply ' Yours ' ? '* 

''Just put ' Salutations '; I'll sign it." 

" You haven't told me the address." 

'* To Akenside — ^Robert Akenside." 

**The man who edited Pausanias?" 

She paused with her pen above the envelope. 

** Yes/' again Hardiman became oblivious. 

"And the address?" 

" Amiel College— no, no—that's ancient history— I won- 
der, can I remember? He threw up his fellowship at Amid 
and took a cottage somewhere on the river — ^Pangbury, I 
think it was — a pretty place half way between the station 
and the river. Ah, Croft an Righ, Gaelic for The Queen's 
Croft, I believe, at Pangbury. He grows roses out 
there," he glanced at Aspasia with more interest; "won- 
derful roses," he repeated absently as a sudden colour flamed 
across her cheeks. " He has a talent for growing roses." 

She scribbled the address with a curious air of flurry, 
and refusing Hardiman's offer of tea she tossed the letter 
into the post-basket and said good-night 

The student murmured something about hoping her head- 
ache would be gone to-morrow, but the words were spoken 
only to the four walls. 

Her cheeks were still aflame as she hurried back to her 
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room. '* Not a pretty name/' she murmured ; '* he should 
have known better. He has no right to intrude^ and to- 
night especially. He had his hour, as Fate willed, aiid I 
was graciously pleased to be amused. To-night it is differ- 
ent I meant to have forgotten. He is very obvious to 
come back so soon and to shake off his disguise. I scarcely 
thought he could be so crude, and the coincidence is dis- 
heartening, quite like the cheaper fiction. I feel a house- 
maid, and Maurice will see it Hell find me morally 
chapped unless I can heal myself with spiritual cosmetics 
before dinner-time." She went upstairs rather wearily, and 
to-night there were no snatches of Yvette Guilbert, but the 
mysteries were more elaborate than even 

A swift cab whirled Aspasia westward in the gloaming. 
She leant back satisfied with what her mirror had said of 
her artistry. An hour's rest, her bath, the long drawn 
luxury of dressing at perfect leisure had cleared the weari- 
ness and agitation of the afternoon. Aspasia the bond- 
woman had given place to Aspasia the princess, who 
reigned by divine right of intellect and a fastidious capacity 
for enjoyment The great lamps of the Alameda, as the 
cab stopped under them, showed a woman very calm and 
very pure-eyed, alert but detached, troubled about nothing 
past or to come, content merely with the living moment 
So it were good she cared not if she died the next 

Laleham helped her to alight, over-paid the driver, and 
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followed his guest within. She liked sometimes to enter 
a restaurant very slowly, to enjoy the effect she created. 
She was perfectly frank about this vanity, as she was 
about everything, and Laleham, leading the way to the 
table he had engaged, caught something of the girl's pose. 
In people with a duller sense of humour or of less appear- 
ance it would have been ridiculous, but they carried the 
little comedy through with ilan and found their reward in 
the envious and reproving eyes they drew. 

''I'm sure we look very distinguished," Aspasia said 
as she sat down, '* quite the most distinguished people here." 

" But the poorest, certainly." 

**Yes, isn't this very extravagant, Maurice? The Car- 
lovingian and now — ^this ? " 

•'You talk like a wife." 

" Is this experience? " 

** No, only base rumour, believe me." 

"Baseless rumour, more likely; I never believe what 
married people say about each other; the truth is so dull, 
that they can only invent duller lies. Did you ever meet 
any married people who weren't intellectually dead?" 

"Yes, once; only they weren't married, properly." 

"Improperly?" 

"Quite fascinatingly improperly. You see they were 
really marridd, only not to each other." 

" How careless of them ; but how ingenious I " 
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''The most careless things are generally the most in- 
genious. You, pair example, are the most beautifollx care- 
less woman I know/' 

** I don't know that I want to be thought ingenious. It's 
like comparing me to a spinning-jenny. I toil not (or as 
little as possible) y neither do I spin." 

** Yet even the Queen of Sheba in all her glory was not 
arrayed in mind or body li k e " Laleham paused and 
let his eyes say the rest 

''Thank goodness! The Queen of Sheba had the mind 
of an examiner, and I'm sure her frocks must have been 
dowdy. Of course the Jewish court chroniclers were jour- 
nalists enough to say she was smart One must flatter 
a visiting sovereign." 

"It's not always safe!" 

" Always for the journalist ; seldom for the artist" 

" But he may be an artist in flattery." 

" You, Maurice, have scarcely been that to-night I hope 
your skill isn't dying; you should never have materialised 
into words. I feel I must have failed somehow. There 
must be traces — I had a horrid afternoon. First the beastly 
work in that Museum, then someone I thought I rather 
liked disappointed me, broke what seemed a quite charming 
reserve in the crudest way, and all without actually doing 
anything himself, poor dear. He doesn't even know his 
crime, in fact he never really committed it; yet there it is. 
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How terrible that when one has got a hold even ever so 
slight upon another's soul, one may even when far away, 
quite out of that other's life indeed, do vital things, things 
that hurt, that offend, that sear, through some accident of 
environment! It comes of having two lives, our own and 
the life we live in others' minds. Why can't we merely 
touch the moment, enjoy it, and have done with it? Why 
should the moment be eternal? If life itself is but an in- 
stant that passes utterly, why shouldn't its own infinitely 
tiny moments leave as little trace? We are always suffering 
for our past, or another's past Does it mean we are to 
suffer for the whole of life and others' life when that is 
past too? Is there no escape from the burden of conscious- 
ness?" 

She leaned forward, her face drawn and pinched, and 
taking a rose from a vase, she tore it to pieces with nervous 
fingers. 

Laleham looked at her with understanding eyes, and for 
a little he said nothing. Then very quietly in his golden 
voice he murmured — 

Ah Love ! could thou and I with Fate conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire . • . 

You know what the Persian says? " 
" Yes, yes," she answered, " but we can't 

shatter it to bits and then 

Remould it nearer to the Heart's Desire. 
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It's we who are shattered and the Heart's Desire Is no 
nearer." 

Laleham laid a hand lightly on Aspasia's. 

"Take your own counsel to-night, dear; believe only in 
the moment and forget the ultimate burden of conscious* 
ness. 

From too much love of living. 

From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving, 

Whatever gods may be. 
That no life lives for ever. 
That dead men rise up never. 
That even the weariest river 

Winds somewhere safe to sea.** 

Aspasia listened with a rising tide of emotion. Some- 
thing like a sob, though it was tearless, escaped her, and in 
her eyes hope was bom even of hopelessness. She laughed 
with the laugh of a forgiven child. Laleham felt her spirit 
leap towards him. 

"Ah," she cried in an exquisite veiled voice, "there's 
comfort in that at any rate. Thank you, Maurice, it's 
the happiest grace after meat I've ever heard. Did I ever 
tell you of the awful grace before meat that Sam Taylor 
once said? — * For circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol make us truly thankful.' Yours and his are really not 
unlike." She laughed again, this time a little wildly, a little 
defiantly. 
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''Aspasia, you're overworked. Let us leave introspec- 
tion for to-night and go to see something quite foolishly 
objective — at one of the halls for choice? " 

** No, let us talk or be silent, as we will. There is a quiet 
comer out there in the hall Even the quietest theatre 
would stun me to-night.'' 

She led the way to a seat screened by some palms, let 
herself relax in weary undulations upon the cushions and 
held out two fingers for a cigarette. 

"Ugh I" she cried after the first whiflf, "you've given 
me a horrid drugged Egyptian." She tossed the cigarette 
away petulantly. "A Virginian, please. I have grown 
quite simple in my tastes, quite pure. I only need free- 
dom from work — ^the open country, the sea with its innu- 
merable laughter and its superb moods of gloom, to be ut- 
terly myself — a creature of no extravagances, no vices. But 
there is only the treadmill." 

Laleham looked at her with an uncertain flicker in his 
eyes. He checked what he would have said, and there was 
a long silence. 

At last he said quietly, " Aspasia, I'm going abroad." 

She did not look up. 

" The picture," she murmured, " must have sold beyond 
expectation." 

" In a way, yes. It has brought me a roving commission. 
For two years I shall go where I please, paint as and what 
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I please. The man understands art and artists. If I do 
anything, he will be satisfied ; if I do nothing, he will under- 
stand. He has been very generous. There will be enough 
for two.'* 

Aspasia listened with heightening colour, and her breath 
came quicker. But she made no answer. 

*' Such fortune/' Laleham went on, '' makes one dream 
of the unattainable; makes one ask if it be unattainable. 
You alone, dearest, can tell me whether it is really unat- 
tainable." 

He took her hand, but she drew it away impatiently. 

" I mean/' he continued, in a soft, musing voice, as if 
speaking to himself rather than to her, " to go first to Italy — 
a long rest in some quiet little town by the sea far away 
from the vulgar tread of the tourist Then to the cities, 
when I feel that I can bear the faces of men and women and 
the pageantry of dead princes and dead poets, dead priests, 
dead artists whose handiwork is immortal. I have many 
friends in Rome, in Florence, in Venice ; there will be new 
people continually, and over all the Italian sky. Then, 
perhaps, work may be possible, or if not, I hardly care; 
there is always life, many coloured, strong, palpitating as it 
can only be in the South. For a little time the sordid need 
of earning can be forgotten. What the hour may bring, 
I shall accept gladly, content if I can realise myself fully, 
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cotnpktely, passing from sensation to sensation as naturally 
and unconsciously as my breath comes and goes/' 

Aspasia's head sank lower on her breast, her hands fell 
listlessly, only her bosom in its quick rise and fall betrayed 
her. Laleham's dream had been hers also, but his was to 
come true, while hers was no nearer than it had been during 
the stifling hours that afternoon in the Museum. What had 
been vague in her longing Laleham had moulded into clear 
form. He understood: he could make such an interlude 
all that he said and more ; yet she knew it would be no more 
than an interlude. Her head always travelled faster than 
her heart She saw the joy, but beyond it the barriers the 
very act of enjoyment woul4 have raised up between her 
and many things she could not spare from her life. She 
would need to care very much for him, if she were to ac- 
cept this at his hands, and she felt that she did not care 
enough. Yesterday, perhaps, she might have answered 
otherwise. To-night she knew that surrender had become 
impossible. She searched for a reason, but found none that 
she would dare to acknowledge. Still, the call of the South 
thrilled and shook her. New lands, new faces, the great 
unexplored kingdom of a fuller life than she had ever 
known, her heart cried aloud for them, for release from 
servitude; but she feared the subtler servitude of passion. 
Such utter submission must b,ring spiritual abasement in 
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its wake; and that, too, even if Laleham made the bond 
irrevocable, so that she need fear nothing from the eyes 
and tongues of other women. But of that bond, she knew 
he took no thought ; nor would she ask it of him, lest the 
artist should die of his fetters. 

There was another long silence. Laleham, looking up, 
saw that Aspasia's eyes were misty with unshed tears. 

" Let us go, Maurice," she said at last, " I am tired, and 
to-morrow's work is threatening." 

** It is an outrage that you should work at all ! " he ex- 
claimed. ^' Your work is simply to be beautiful and to see 
and know only beautiful things." 

" The unattainable," she laughed back, rallying her hu- 
mour, her staunchest ally against overmuch feeling. 

In the hansom they talked at random, but Laleham was 
aware of a curious disquietude in his companion. Until to- 
night, in the intimacy of such drives, she had sat close 
to him with a serene unconsciousness. Now she seemed 
to shrink into her comer, as though avoiding even the 
slightest contact Once he sought to draw her towards 
him; and for a moment, with a strange drooping of the 
mouth and quiver of the eyelids, she seemed to have all 
but yielded, but suddenly she drew away with a gesture 
that was a rebuke, and Laleham returned deftly to triv- 
ialities. 

As she alighted he kept her hand in his for a moment. 
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"And the unattainable?" he questioned, slowly, "you 
have given me no answer/' 

" No, Maurice," she replied, and her voice was very low, 
very even. " No, I have discovered that I am a conven- 
tional person. Good-night." 



CHAPTER VII 

^ A VOICE FROM GATH 

Just about the time when Aspasia was leaving the Mu- 
seum, Marie Basing and Olivia Hope, alone in the smoking- 
room of the Artemisia Qub, were enjoying tea, cigarettes 
and the communion of soul with soul. Marie, lying in a low 
basket chair, was sending smoke rings to the ceiling with a 
dexterity that drove Olivia, who watched her from the 
hearth-rug, to mild despair. 

" I shall never make them," she cried petulantly, tossing 
away the end of her cigarette and lighting another, '^ but I 
have the best of it after alL You can't inhale, and you 
might as well not smoke. You can't get any sensation 
worth the name. Nothing short of a pipe would be any use 
to you." 

'' My rings are sensation enough, and they're such an 
intellectual pleasure I wouldn't exchange them for your 
gross hedonism, which after all is little better than snuff." 

" Have you tried that Georgian atrocity?" 

''Hush! the story's as sad as Aspasia's first and last 
cigar — I wonder if she'll come along to-night, as she prom- 
ised." 

72 
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" I think not The new man will intervene. What did 
you think of him, Marie? " 

''He seemed rather dull. Balliolesque, I thought, and 
quite evidently a don, with possibilities perhaps, but aw- 
fully out of date. I tried him with Mallarme, and I thought 
he looked scared. He's only moderately well read. Now 
and then he was quite nice, but he can't last. One never 
knows what will attract Aspasia, and perhaps she finds an 
occasional antediluvian a poignant change. Of course she 
hadn't known him five minutes. But she usually dines with 
the most recent man within twenty-four hours. I wonder 
where she met him." 

" It's against the rules to wonder, isn't it? " 

" Bother rules ! when we're alone they don't exist. Even 
Sam Taylor doesn't talk Johnsonese when he's alone with 
you, does he?" 

Olivia made a grimace. '' Thank goodness, no," she said, 
" it would be too boring. Any pose requires more than an 
audience of one, unless the one is a fool. Do you know, 
I think Aspasia is caught at last I am sure this is the 
most serious affair we have seen. What is more, Maurice 
thinks so too. He was almost rude last night, as rude, 
that is, as bis manners allowed." 

** Nonsense, Maurice fear that pedant I " 

'* That pedant is a very dangerous person and not such 
a pedant either. With the crowd of us he was at a dis- 
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advantage I believe, but did you watch them during supper? 
I could see them very well now and then. He and Aspasia 
weren't boring each other in the least She was tremen- 
dously interested." 

•* She always is for the first hour or two." 

" Not with men who don't count, in some way. Believe 
me, Marie, this person does count, somehow. His culture 
may not be ours, but it's culture all the same and perhaps 
less superficial. And he doesn't lack soul either. Did you 
watch him when Sam was playing Afterwards he and Dr. 
Johnson talked of music for a little. Sam says he was per- 
fectly wonderful. Such knowledge and appreciation. You 
know there's a breadth and soundness (don't laugh) about 
those real scholars that our little cliquey devotions and prej- 
udices can't give us. We laugh at Matthew Arnold and all 
he stands for, we roll our eyes and make our prettiest 
mouths and say 'Dreadful person' when he's mentioned. 
It puts the timid or shallow people down at once and we 
have it all our own way, but Aspasia's Motorman would 
just smile and pass it by, secure on his own serene heights. 
We acknowledge one or two prophets and they are our gods. 
These men see all that's good in the prophets' work, they 
also know exactly what's wrong with it. We don't, and 
that's what's wrong with us. We know lots of little mas- 
ters as one knows people in society. Motorman, I am sure, 
knows the few great masters like old friends, and under* 
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stands exactly where the little masters come in. We pray 
to the Greek spirit and the Greek ideal, at second hand, 
scarcely knowing alpha from beta. Last night one of us 
said something about Hellenism in our usual cocksure way. 
I saw Mr. Motorman's eyelid quiver.'' 

"But Aspasia knows Greek awfully well?" 

" Yes, and she never babbles Hellenism as some of us do. 
She drapes our peploi correctly when we go to dances and 
is awfully sweet, but sometimes I've seen her look at us 
as Motorman did last night Of course she's very much 
with us, and of us, fearfully modem and all that; but be- 
hind it I feel she has more of reality, more of the things 
Motorman understands, than any of us. She may pretend 
to sit on him for a fogey and a fossil, but he's got what 
she respects, what she worships. If only he's wise enough 
to keep the upper hand, he'll win. Oh yes, he's dangerous, 
and his early grey hair makes him quite interesting, for 
after all we must have the externals right, or we shouldn't 
be the quivering intelligences we are, quite the cleverest set 
in London— but— -** 

"Livy, what ails you? You're treasonable, almost vin- 
dictive. What have the Polite Outcasts done to you?" 

** Nothing. Except train me past themselves. I can't ex- 
plain it. Only I know you are going to expel Sam and 
me soon for the unpardonable sin, and somehow the spell of 
the coterie has loosened. It seems as if we all pose too 
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much. I fear I am reverting to my original middle-class, 
where I believe I shall be very happy with Sam to play me 
Liszt and Beethoven; perhaps with babiesi less divinely 
harmonious—" 

'' Olivia, this is merely disgusting and utterly inartistic. 
The sooner you and Sam make an end in a registry office 
the better for us all." 

"I believe it will be in church, dear. My brother's a 
clergyman, you know; and I mustn't disappoint him." 

**So you're not even clear of the horrible tyranny of 
relations. I thought we'd all cut our people long ago, 
when first we sat at the feet of elementary persons like 
Bernard Shaw, whom, thanks to whatever gods there be, 
we've outgrown." 

" My relations refuse to be shaken off, and so do every- 
body's. Our dismallest failure has been our precious in- 
dependence, and every one of us has been in terrible scrapes 
now and then to keep up the fiction of having cut our own 
people. I have, for one, and I know I'm not alone, although 
we've been rather clever in concealing it from each other. 
Christopher's a dear, although he is a clergyman and m;f 
brother, and I simply can't deny him the pleasure of saying 
* Dearly beloved, we are met together' over my morally 
prostrate body." 

" You can't epcpect any of us to come to the wedding 
then." 
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'' I expect nothing. But I know you will not be able to 
resist seeing the Polite Outcasts carry a Philistine congre- 
gation by storm. Besides you won't be so cruel as to cheat 
me of my proper farewell to the picturesque. Youll all 
be there> making the women of the opposite party look 
hopeless dowds.'' 

" This is merely feline/' Marie returned icily. *' I shall 
leave the room. It only proves the deplorable effect the 
mere prospect of marriage has upon middle-class minds." 



CHAPTER VIII 

BUSINESS 

Morning found Akenside still resolved to go abroad. He 
had rested ill ; the old man within him had again been call- 
ing the new a fool, and it seemed that the old was winning. 
At forty ambition was still alive and claimant, for it had 
been fed with solid success. Your failure at forty may still 
dream of great things to be done, but the springs of action 
are snapped. The great things are all of the morrow, never 
of to-day. And so life drifts past, until one sunset sur« 
prises him with the knowledge that the only thing left for 
him to do to-morrow is to die. 

For years Akenside had permitted no hindrance to his 
work. The visions of yesterday, ineffably sweet though 
they were, had meant wasted hours. The old habit of con- 
centration had become a conscience and its rebuke irked 
him. With the dawn he rose and went down to the river 
for a swim, returning calm and clear-eyed to his study 
before the stroke of five. He had always known that there 
were two Robert Akensides, and the one watched the antics 
of the other with infinite amusement. This morning the 
one smiled when he saw the other avoid the rose-hung porch 
and steal out by a side-gate further along the road The 
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sdf that noted the evasion yielded the other a mild applause. 
It was curious that it should understand the reason for the 
sacrifice. There were moments when the two bewildered 
what was possibly a third by their inextricable complexity. 

Three hours' work restored his self-respect and the con- 
tinuity of long years of quiet toil. At eight he went back 
to his room and flung some things together for his journey. 
He breakfasted with an appetite, and faced his housekeeper 
serenely when she hinted that his disappearance had cost 
her acute distress of mind and body. In Mrs. Applejohn's 
philosophy the two were inseparable, and the mental tur- 
moil was usually expressed in what she described as '' spaz- 
zums." Such upsets, she hinted, were not for a person of 
her years. 

Very sympathetically Akenside handed his housekeeper 
the key of his tantalus. The old lady curtsied, and waddled 
out to the gate to meet the postman. 

When Mrs. Applejohn brought in the morning's letters, 
she pointed to one that lay on the top of the pile. 

'* Posty said I'd better show it to you, sir, tho' I said 
it wasn't to nobody here." 

A strange contraction knit Akenside's brow when he 
glanced at the address. " Thanks, all right. I'll see about 
it, Mrs. Applejohn. Some mistake," he said in a queer, 
constrained voice. 

" Shall I call the postman back, sir?" 
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"No, don't trouble: let it lie Thatll do, Mrs. Apple- 
John." 

His tone was peremptory. The duenna vanished with 
what speed her girth and infirmities permitted and retired 
to her own domain to marvel what had come to master. 
Parkes, up at the station, had given her mysterious hints 
yesterday. " It's a woman, a young 'ooman," the house- 
keeper soliloquised. ''They do say men go wrong at *is 
age. Sibylla Applejohn, your reign's comin' to an end/' 
and the old lady dissolved in tears. 

While this emotional cyclone spent itself in the kitchen, 
another raged in the breakfast-room. Akenside, the un- 
opened letter in his hand, sat staring at the address. 

** Impertinent," he growled and flung the envelope into 
the empty fireplace. He pushed away his plate savagely 
and went to the window, but the sight of the roses on the 
porch sent him back fuming. He stopped before a small 
bookcase, and without thinking what he did pulled out a 
volume. Still abstracted, he opened it at random, and was 
assailed by Sappho's Ode to Aphrodite. His humour pre- 
vailed. Laughing, he fished the letter out of the grate and 
read once more in the odd, fascinating handwriting, 

Robert Motorman, Esq., 
Croft on Righ, 

Pangbury. 
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He opened the packet and looked at the signature. *' Har- 
dimanl" he exclaimed, and ran through the letter fever- 
ishly. He laid it down with a faint sigh of disappointment, 
and sat thinking for a moment or two. Then he scribbled a 
telegram and bade the housekeeper send it off. 

''And, Mrs. Applejohn/' he said, " lunch for two, please; 
I e^qpect someone." 

" Very good, sir. Will it be a lady or a gentleman, sir? " 

''It's Mr. Hardiman. Fm going out for the morning. 
If he should by any chance come before I return, say I'll 
be in at one exactly. He can scarcely arrive before 
that." 

When Akenside returned, punctually at one o'clock, Mrs. 
Applejohn met him with the air of one who has something 
to ccmceal. Her master thought also that he read reproach 
in her eye. A clean conscience, however, stood between 
him and understanding. Had he possessed the key, he 
would have found that the housekeeper's expression could 
be translated only by one repulsive phrase of her own 
speech: "Oh, the artiful." As it was, he wondered for a 
moment and thought no more of the matter. 

He asked casually whether Hardiman had come. 

Mrs. Applejohn, with a curious emphasis on the pronoun, 
said, " No, V 'ad not, but there was this telegram." 

" Where? " he asked abruptly when he had read the mes- 
sage. 
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"In the studyT^ir," Mrs. Applejohn replied with the 
air of a martyr. " Shall I serve lunch at once, sir? " 

" Of course. No, wait till I ring.'' He broke away im- 
patiently and ran up to his room. 

In five minutes he reappeared looking very cool and 
almost youthful in a charming suit of grey tweed. 

At the study door he stopped and read the telegram again^ 
" It is business, pure business," he murmured, and vowing 
that business it was to be, he went in. 

They shook hands almost casually. 

" Mr. Hardiman is so sorry he couldn't come down ; one 
of his awful headaches. He asked me if I'd explain what 
he wanted." She looked up with the frank gaze of a child 
and Akenside permitted himself a long look. 

There was here nothing of the siren of two nights ago. 
The plain white blouse and dark skirt were almost aggres- 
sive in their severity. The hat was perhaps too large for the 
fashion of the moment. There, if anywhere, was some remi- 
niscence of the bizarre note, but only one who had seen 
Aspasia in rebellion could interpret the nuance of the style. 
Her hair, too, no longer framed her face in broad braids. 
There was nothing, absolutely nothing, with which the most 
conventional employer could have found fault. Yesterday 
in the Museum she was nearer her own free, self, to the 
scandal of the rustic and feminine moralist. To-day, when 
Hardiman asked her to run down to Pangbury, she had hnr- 
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ried back to her room, there to turn herself into a person, as 
she told herself, of demure virtue, a good little thing, willing 
to do her duty. " Damn duty I " she had added with her 
wickedest flash, ^^and conventional persons," like the girl 
who said good-bye to Maurice only last night. The pose 
pleased her, supported her even. She would not admit how 
much she needed support. She had come to this meeting 
with a strange curiosity that was almost dread, but Aken- 
sidc's easy unconcern, his masterly ignoring of that chapter 
of their life, so recent yet so remote, gave her confidence. 
Here she was Hardiman's messenger and nothing more. 
She took up the role gallantly, and would have plunged into 
business at once, but Akenside stopped her with a whimsical 
gesture. 

" Not until we've had lunch, please," he pleaded. He 
rang the bell, and made conversation quite deftly for a 
minute or two until Mrs. Applejohn, a pattern of forced 
discretion, announced that the meal was served. 

Their meeting was that of two well-bred people whom 
chance had thrown together for business. Akenside, with 
something of an apology for shop, spoke of Hardiman and 
the work he had in hand, and remarked casually that he 
himself was just leaving for Crete. 

" You make one very envious," Aspasia said. " To see 
Knossos," she added almost to herself , '^ would be a realisa- 
tion of La Citta Morta." 
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Akenside shrugged his shoulders, ''I confess I find 
myself a little too old-fashioned for D'Annunzio/' He 
looked at her rather anxiously as he spoke^ almost expect- 
ing that the siren of the Carlovingian would rise at him 
with " antediluvian." " Yes," he repeated aggressively, see- 
ing that she kept silence, " too old-fashioned." 

"Surely not," the girl returned quietly. "Of course 
there may be, must be a strain of newer thought, but do 
you not feel that the play has all the pathos of an Antigone 
translated into a moment of our life? Does it not make 
the ancient and the modem one? Is not the emotion that 
often seems too impossible and remote in the Greek dra- 
matists here made vital for us? It's impossible to express 
quite what La Citta Morta makes me feel, but you under- 
stand, you understand " — she waved her hands with a be- 
witching un-English gesture, half-despairing, half-depre- 
cating — '* I know you understand." 

"Know?" he queried with gentle malice, allowing him- 
self the hint of an allusion. 

She understood and blushed. But she carried it off 
bravely. 

" Yes, why not? There are more difficult things to know 
than that" 

" I had forgotten how obvious I am." 

"Are you obvious?" she asked distantly, and the mo- 
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ment's approach to intimacy was added to the sum of lost 
possibilities. 

Commonplace reigned till Imich was oven Akenside 
ordered coffee to be served in the garden. 

" It is too perfect a day to stay indoors," he said. " We 
can talk business quite as well outside. Come and look at 
my roses." 

As they went down to a little arbour, he plucked a choice 
Uoom here and there, flinging them together with the 
caressing skill of one who loves flowers for themselves. 

''These are yours," he said, as they sat down beside 
the rustic table. ''They may seem sweeter in town than 
they do here." 

She took the roses eagerly and bent her face over them. 

"Yes, they will seem sweeter in town." Then for a 
moment she let them rest on the table before her. But 
the next, she gathered them up and fastened them in her 
belt, so naturally and unconsciously that only Mrs. Apple- 
john could have accused her of coquetry. 

That sore-tried Abigail, indeed, seeing the roses as she 
served the coffee, had thoughts too deep for tears, and has- 
tened away, finding but scant comfort in the proverb of the 
one incomparable, because aged, fool. 

When Akenside offered his cigarette case, Aspasia re- 
fused. 
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*' It seems so inappropriate, so impossible in the coon- 
try/' she explained. '' The air, the scent of roses are too 
perfect to be spoilt It is only in the smoke and grime of 
town that I care for tobacco. Do you not know that 
curious other consciousness that London seems to awaken? 
In London we are never the same creatures we are else- 
where. It makes us something we can't define or realise, 
something we can hardly remember when we leave, some- 
thing we inevitably become the moment we return to it 
Men talk of the wickedness of cities. In other towns it 
may be a moral influence, in London I am sure it has a 
physical basis. There the purely spiritual vision seems 
smeared, impossible. I feel irritable, exacting, discontented, 
carping, full of a mad craving for excitement, no matter 
what But in the country everything is changed. The sim- 
plest things content me, the glare and fascination of the 
city don't seem contemptible, they simply cease to exist 
Tm another, perhaps a happier, being. The books of town, 
the so-called new thought, make no appeal. I become what 
my London self would laugh at as old-fashioned if the two 
selves ever met but they don't Shelley's Hymn of Pan, 
*the surge and thunder of the Odyssey,' Du Bellay's *Song 
to the Winds,' these are the things that matter." 

** And the Iliad?" Akenside queried. 

''Not the* fighting parts, not always; but the vision of 
the shadow-casting clouds set immovable on the mountain 
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tops, until the shrill blasts come to scatter them; and the 
goatherd^ when he sees the waters on the horizon darken 
under the sudden squall, and, shuddering, drives his flock 
into the sheltering cave — these always, always fit the fresh, 
clean, moods when sea and sky are all one's own. But 
why, why do you throw away your cigarette?" 
" It seems impossible, inappropriate, here and now/' 
She looked at him and bit her lip. Had she been giving 
herself away? Was this a faintly sardonic rebuke to 
feminine gush? But no, she looked again more keenly 
at his averted face. Her companion was really emotioned. 
Her instinct told her that he understood. He was no cold 
pedant like Hardiman, that creature of subtle distinctions, 
who cavilled over a word, a phrase, that keen conf uter of 
rival scholars, that toiler in the antique for the mere glory 
of his own attenuated but exquisitely polished Ego. She 
had spoken of Homer at random, it is true, but with a ver]^ 
real passion. She had sounded the perilous, often decep- 
tive, note of literary sympathy, and Akenside with his 
deeper knowledge and more passionate love of the poet 
had heard the response of a chord similarly attuned but 
more resonant, more richly vibrant in his own soul. So 
hand in hand, as it were, and, smiling, they marched deli- 
cately, through the most pellucid air, towards the precipice. 
'' But I must really give you Mr. Hardiman's message," 
she said at last, after a long silence. 
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" It is a wonderful afternoon/' he replied, *' do you think 
it's too warm for a walk? iWe can talk Hardiman and his 
troubles as we go/' 

''Solvitur ambulando/' she laughed back, ''that will be 
charming. It's sweet of you to propose it, for I hate in- 
doors in the country/' 

Under the rose-burdened porch of many memories they 
went out, two curiously acute people minutely observant 
of each other, with that infinite sensitiveness to mood and 
phrase which is the penalty of one refinement of culture. 
She on her part was curious to see the pedant on his hobby 
in full career, although she dreaded and knew she would 
detest the sight. She would wait, however, until he said 
the first word. He on his part was absorbed only in the 
study of the girl at his side. Every moment among the 
woods and fields seemed to lift her further and further 
away from the siren of the Carlovingian. She had grown 
gentle, almost demure; the stabbing cynicism flew seldom, 
although her wit was no less keen. Two nights ago he 
had wondered if she had ever been a child, and he pic- 
tured to himself a strange, fascinating little monster of 
precocity, surprising and terrifying everybody with its un- 
heard-of sharpness and inexplicable learning. But now 
it seemed as if she had never been other than a child, 
clever to distraction perhaps, but above ^ all &ings 
adorable. 
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Stilly this hannony with rusticity might be only the last 
and most studied pose. He would do well to walk warily, 
and he could not altogether forget that unaccountable 
envelope. Unaccountable it was> for whatever Aspasia 
might be (and what she was Heaven only knew) it was 
impossible to imagine her devising a coarse pleasantry. 
As he pondered, some hint of a solution flattered him, and 
he was not reluctant to lay the unction to his soul. 

The girl, light-footed as a fawn, kept easy pace with 
Akenside's swinging strides. They struck a long meadow 
path so pleasant in its alternation of sun and shade that 
neither man nor maiden noted the lengthening miles and 
the westering sun. A quaint country inn beguiled them to 
stop for tea. Aspasia confessed to a healthy appetite and 
proved it, declaring herself at the end of the meal fit for 
twenty leagues. 

Seven o'clock found them in a little valley where fields 
bordered on the east by hedgerows sloped downwards to 
a thin stream, already shot with golden lances. Westward 
beyond the brook rose wooded heights where a nestling 
farmhouse sent up a hospitable column of smoke into the 
windless air. It was one of those unclouded evenings 
when under slanting rays the landscape seems alive with 
vibrant motion. The eye seems^ to feel the flooding out- 
flow of the light from its source and the eternal dance of 
its ultimate particles, swirling as the motes swirl in the 
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sunKeam. Tixid yet this sense of flux and transience had 
no power to disturb the perfect peace of the scene. 

By unspoken consent they rested for a little on the brow 
of the slope. Aspasia, with a long sigh of contentment, 
flung herself down on the grass, at a discreet distance from 
Akenside. Upon them had fallen a long silence which 
neither cared to break, but to Robert the moment and the 
sight of his companion sufficed. She reclined there, like 
a resting wood nymph, her contours so delicate, so flowing 
in repose, that he longed for an artist's hand to make the 
girl's attitude immortal. The thought of Laleham, iif* 
evitable enough, was a preposterous and inharmonious in- 
trusion. Away with the picture, since he could not paint t 
There remained what then? The medium of verse, in which 
he had once had some skill, but the talent had lain so long 
disused that he feared to discover the rust that must have 
gathered there. Plainly he must stick to his texts, his in- 
terpretations ; his way of realising a beautiful dead world ; 
for in the loveliness of this present life he had no part. 
So in quiet despair he watched her, as she lay unmindful 
of his presence, her grave eyes bent upon the sunset. 

The report of a gun, far off among the woods, recalled 
them to each other. 

Aspasia sprang to her feet. 

" It's no use," she said; " too late I " 

"Too late for what?" 
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"To get brown. The sun's power is gone." He real- 
ised that she carried no parasol. " You don't know," she 
pursued almost fiercely, " how I long for a tent, a caravan, 
for days on the open moorland in the wind and the sun, to 
go barefoot and bareheaded, until no one could tell me 
from a gypsy. If I had that, I would have everything, 
and I wonder whether London would ever see me again ! " 

And this was the girl who, two nights ago, he had 
heard sighing for gladiators. He had just grace enough 
to restrain the too obvious tag of Horace. 

" Still," he urged with a shrug, " the simple life has its 
inconveniences, and when once one has the misfortune to 
be civilised, the desert will bring longing for the fleshpots. 
The house of bondage, you know, was a house, after all, 
not a tent or a caravan." 

" But in the tent or the caravan the fleshpot is often the 
most savoury. Ask the gypsies. That I believe was a 
poacher's gun just now. There will be a lawless feast 
somewhere in these woods to-night." 

" Shall we try to share it?" 

" If only we could I But we really ought to turn back. 
How far have we come?" 

" Too far to get back before dark. But there's a station 
quite near. We'll run along to Pangbury in the train. 
You will stay and dine with me." 

" Thank you, no. I ought really to go on." 
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"Why hurry?** 

But she was firm. 

*' Come then," he said, looking at his watch, " there's no 
time to lose." 

Half an hour later he alighted at Pangbury. As he 
waved good-bye to Aspasia he cried: ''Tell Hardiman 111 
write him about that ^* 

He paused— -and stared blankly at the retreating train — 
he would write to Hardiman, about what? Obviously not 
about that most delicious afternoon when Hardiman and 
his scholarly difficulties had been utterly forgotten. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE CHASE 

Akenside hurried back to the cottage devising a 
thousand schemes. Just in time to catch the last post, he 
wrote to Hardiman, saying that the ntiatter in hand had 
taken longer than he had expected and that there were 
still some points which Miss Herrick had not had time to 
explain. Might she come down again to-morrow? But 
at the post-box he paused, when the letter had all but left 
his hand. 

"No," he reflected, "if I know fier at all, shell find 
the way out of this. Any message from me will embarrass 
her. Besides, if it's one of the real Hardiman headaches 
I remember he won't be able to see anyone for two days." 

So he went home, smoked his cigar under the roses, and 
turned in betimes to sleep the sleep of the unjust whose 
dreams ought to be eviL But dreams know no " must " or 
"ought." 

They were gypsying in a luxurious motor-caravan; he 
had shot a hare and she was cooking it in a tripod kettle 
of exquisite classical shape, while she chanted stanzas that 
out-Sapphoed Sappho. Her sleeves were rolled up: her 
arms— oh, Hera! her armsl — ^The sunset was perfect, in- 
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tense, too intense for a sunset This was no waning light, 
it grew garnish — ^blinding even . . . 

Mrs. Applejohn had drawn the curtains and was stand- 
ing at the bedside with a cup of tea and his letters. 

He turned over the pile hastily. Yes, there it was; he 
held it impatiently while Mrs. Applejohn left the room. 

Oh, the incomparable Aspasia! How delightfully she 
had put the case, how difficult only the expert could real- 
ise! And how perfect the Greek characters in the quota- 
tions! Yes, of course, he understood; Hardiman must be 
an ass not to see ; but then it Tixis a crux and he was rather 
glad Hardiman had not seen. He would rather score, for 
his rival, of scrupulous honesty even when the pill was bit- 
ter, would say in his note : " As my friend Mr. Akenside 
has pointed out, this terra-cotta is certainly not a portrait 
of Ptolemy, but merely a Hermes " 

He read to the end enraptured. But stay, there must be 
a postscript. He turned the letter over. There on the last 
page: '' If there is anything I have not made quite dear, 
I'll be at the Museum till eleven." 

He turned back to the beginning and read the letter 
again. It was all quite clear. She was inconsiderate to 
be so impeccably lucid. 

There was nothing to be done but to write to Hardiman ; 
better still, to see him. He was scarcely likely to be visible, 
but it was worth trying at least At any rate, it would 
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show interest to call. He wondered whether he had not 
rather shamefully neglected Hardiman of late. Questions 
of work apart, they had been quite good friends at Amiel, as 
rival dons go. The fellow might be a fop, personal and 
intellectual, but he had his good qualities. Undeniably he 
was a fop, rather an egregious one. Akenside remembered 
how he found him once at work in the library of a Scottish 
University. It was not a day on which the place was open 
to the public, but the janitor let him in with impressive 
condescension, saying in a stage-whisper, "The great Mr. 
Hardiman's working here this summer. He often has 
hauf the buiks doon at ae time." He entered and greeted 
a very nSgligi, almost slovenly figure in a crushed tweed 
suit and a cloth cap pushed over one ear. On a visitors' 
day he returned and found an immaculate Hardiman, 
groomed ad unguem, his grey alpaca of Savile Row's most 
fastidious artistry — a spectacle meet for the eyes of the 
most exacting American beauties, who longed in vain to 
turn their cameras on this trophy of European culture. 
Akenside wondered whether Aspasia had discovered this 
weakness in her task-master. Doubtless. That was the 
one faintly irritating thing about her. No weakness could 
escape her. She saw far too clearly. It is the so-called 
logical sex that claims the past masters in self-deception. 
When unreasoning woman has the gift of unbiassed vision 
it is the death of sentiment; and a woman without senti* 
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ment seemed to Akenside something ox a monster. THey, 
ought to have a blind spot in the eye, for occasions. He 
sought to recall something in speech or look that might 
convict Aspasia of this amiable failing. Perhaps when she 
spoke of the moods of town and country? Still, he was not 
sure. There again was that strange clearness of insight, 
that pitilessness of perception. She saw herself as she was 
in this environment and in that, and within the limit of each 
she was content; there was no regret for the one mood 
while the other reigned. There might be dissatisfaction^ 
but that was because she had not got her own way. She 
despised standards of conduct and feeling, she regarded 
nothing as relative: the moment alone was absolute. 

But— he hugged the "but" — ^if there was this of ada- 
mant in the girl, the cause might be found in the hardening 
of a really soft and emotional nature by the buffets of for- 
tune. He could guess, although he might never know, that 
unhappy chance had driven her from comfort, from luxury 
even, to be what she was in a world where every day was 
a day of conflict. There had been little to give her con- 
fidence in her fellows. Plainly she trusted nobody. She 
would run in easy harness with those who did not cross 
her, but the first offence would be the last Without a 
single regret she would break any tie, if such existed. He 
could imagine that the wrench would cost only the offender 
any pain. The offender? Against what? Had she then 
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ideals after all, or was it merely an insatiable desire of 
power over other minds? The witch of the Carlovingian 
had browbeaten him, with the most delicate arts, it is true, 
yet he knew himself browbeaten. He winced. But again 
there was the gentler companion of yesterday among the 
woods and pastures, the creature who had been not once 
exacting and only amiably imperious. 

He began to flounder horribly. Oh, it was monstrous, 
this balancing of qualities, monstrous and paradoxical I For 
when she was in the full tide of her own mood, whereat he 
stood somewhat aghast, she had made him her hopeless 
unquestioning slave, and now when he had seen her ap* 
proach so much nearer to his old-fashioned ideal of woman- 
kind, from that had sprung this obstinate questioning. The 
first moment of confidence when she confessed the opposing 
influences of town and country, had given him the unhappy 
hint for all this ungenerous surmise. Why could he not 
accept her philosophy and take her as he found her, without 
weighing and balancing this and that? How she would 
laugh at him for this groping after consistency I What had 
she to do with consistency? It was enough that she was 
alive, brilliantly alive, that she could be intense in every 
phase. 

If only she would let him smooth the path for her, so that 
no sordid struggle for mere bread might impede the perfect 
realisation of herself. Were he but the head of an ideal 
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State, he would set apart a yearly sum for the endowment 
of such women. They should be maintained in honour and 
freedom to restore the best traditions of the salon. And 
lest they should become the prey of adventurers, he would 
decree that marriage should mean the forfeiture of their 
maintenance unless their choice fell on one of proved value 
to the intellectual life of the Commonwealth, Presidents of 
the Royal Academy and Poets Laureate being ex otHcio 
ineligible. 

He had thought himself back to good humour and re- 
assurance. He ought to be getting up. The deuce, it was 
half past nine. How he had overslept himself, and that 
preposterous Mrs. Applejohn had not thought it worth 
while to warn him. She was growing too motherly alto- 
gether. He tore through his toilet, and before breakfast 
he sent for William Griggs, the young man who looked 
after the car and occasionally drove. He would not drive 
himself this morning: it would be too reminiscent of other 
things. 

At ten they were ready to start, and William admitted 
that they might see the British Museum within the hour, 
"barrin' accidents." 

"William," Akenside asked, as they hummed merrily 
forward, "what's your opinion of women?" 

"Bad," said William laconically, as he turned a nasty 
comer with a sportsman's hand. 
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" That's unfortunate, surely/' 

"Well, you see it's like this, sir: I reckon they spoils 
you for almost everythink that counts. They takes off 
your attention, and when that's gone, where are you? In 
the ditch in a jiffy. I believes in a chap fixin' 'is mind on 
'is job if 'e's to get on. Wimmin's all veiy well for an 
afternoon off, but I never let's it come to nothink serious. 
It don't pay." 

"You've had experience, William." 

" No, thanks be, sir, not myself, but I've seen some awful 
examples in my time. The worst was middle-aged men 
that you'd 'a thought had more sense. But they're worse 
than boys, heaps. Down they goes like skittles. I know 
one or two was as handy reliable chaps as you could 
'ope to meet when they was single. What are they now? 
'General agents' or confirmed drunkards. The luckiest 
of 'em goes round with the laundry cart, a silly mug, doing 
what she tells 'im. No, sir, it ain't good enough." 

" I tremble for you, William." 

"Why, sir?" 

"That's how a man speaks when he's on the edge of 
matrimony." 

*' On the hedge is all right, sir," William commented in 
a slightly offended voice, " it's the tumblin' over as counts, 
and there's no fear o' W. Griggs — Hello, what's that?" 

His ear, exquisitely attuned to the rhythm of the en- 
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gine, had detected a fault in the beat of the cylinders. He 
stopped the car and got down. Akenside with hideous 
misgivings saw his man b^^ the preparations that pre- 
luded a long halt 

"Can't you get her into town, William, without all 
this?" 

" Yus, p'raps! " said WiUiam, with deep contempt, " and 
'ave somethink 'appen that would 'ang you up just the same, 
say, in Piccadilly, and cost my owner a pretty penny besides. 
Oh, I shawn't be long, sir." 

After half-an-hour of torment for his master, William 
announced a perfect cure, and they swung forward again, 
taking every risk a tyrannous law has begotten. 

It was half past eleven when they reached the Museum. 

In the reading-room Akenside, too apparently eager for 
his own good, hurried from desk to desk. During his 
drive he had discovered, he felt certain, an obscurity in 
Aspasia's letter. As he searched the room, he pulled him- 
self together enough to put the case intelligently. 

But his ingenuity was wasted. A second time he 
traversed every alley in the vast rotunda in vain. His 
search of the Manuscript Room and the Large Room was 
also fruitless. 

" William Griggs," he said severely, as he told the young 
man to drive to Hardiman's, " enthusiasm is a mistake." 
». " For wimmin, yus, but for one's own perfessional dooties 
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in general, sir/' William submitted humbly, " and the motor 
in particular — ^never." 

** Even there, my f riendi there are exceptions, but well 
say no more. Your intentions, William, were excellent— 
that's why the/'re such damnable failures," he murmured, 
as he alighted at Hardiman's door. 

"Shall I wait for you, sir?" 

" No, go to the garage, William, or," he added gently, 
"to the devil." 

William, sphinx-like, brought the car round and drove 
off. 

" This," he mused cheerfully, " looks uncommon like a 
rise in my screw to-morrow. Then tantrums ain't frequent, 
but I wish they was, for I've never known one yet that 
didn't do good to my pocket. Wot, O I " 



CHAPTER X 

PERIPETEIA 

An hour before Akenside had reached the Museum 
Aspasia was alone in Hardiman's study. The great man 
was still a prisoner in his room, but he had sent a half- 
illegible scrawl asking for things he wanted done. The 
girl sat down at the same table where she had written the 
letter to Akenside and began to decipher Hardiman's 
hieroglyphics. But her thoughts wandered, and she was 
assailed by fierce impatience of her imprisonment in town. 
If only she had the money she would ask for her holiday 
now and go off to the hills or the sea. But that was 
impossible, and she scarcely knew when she would have 
saved enough. Her dressmaker, too, was worrying. That 
morning's post had brought a preposterous letter hinting 
with veiled menace of being reluctantly compelled to place 
the matter in the hands of — — That, of course, meant 
that the question would have to be faced soon — ^why had 
tradespeople such idiotic notions 

But she shelved the unpleasantness for the moment, and 
dreamed a little of yesterday. She had promised to be at 
the Museum till eleven. It would be amusing to see what 
might happen there 
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She rose to go, when some impressions of writing— her 
own— on the otherwise clean blotting-pad caught her eye. 
But surely that word in the address was curious. Could 
it look so in reverse? If not that, what was it then? At 
her belt hung a tiny mirror set in antique silver. She 
took it up and held it over the paper. 

The word started into legibility and she flushed angrily. 
The fatuity of it, the betrayal— betrayal of— nothing at 
alL Was she then after all a mere middle-class senti- 
mentalist, ready to lose her head on the slightest, such very 
slight, provocation? She had believed that nothing of that 
sort could disturb her aplomb. And this was mere drivel- 
ling. He had really behaved rather well. Not, of course, 
otherwise than a decent person would, small credit io him, 
but it looked like encouragement, and so many men would 
be fools when they thought they had the ball at their foot. 

She reviewed the whole of yesterday. No, not once had 
he presumed upon her wretched slip. But then he was so 
horribly immaculate — such a prig. He would be conscious 
all the time that he was avoiding temptation and would 
admire himself for it Anyhow this ended it The inter- 
lude had been pleasant enough, it had even held possibili- 
ties, but 

She was used to hearing the door of circumstance slam, 
and she had schooled herself never to waste regret on the 
thing that might be behind it She might be angry, she 
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was angry at first that she had made that blunder in the 
address, she was angry that she had spent even one night 
regretting that she had not accepted Laleham; but this 
regretting of regrets was endless. It was like the picture 
of a cocoa tin and its label on the picture of a cocoa tin 
on the label of a cocoa tin; one could never tell where it 
stopped. There was no possible cure but to put the teas- 
ing interlude out of one's thoughts and to believe it had 
gone out of one's life. It was nonsense that the past had 
any vitality. If people were weak and sentimental then it 
might; but she believed it could be killed by mere strong- 
minded disregard, and in that belief she went forward, 
through a tract of dreariness perhaps, that was often almost 
intolerable, to the next sensation that counted. They 
seemed to grow fewer and fewer. 

The quickest way from Hardiman's house to her rooms 
lay along Great Russell Street, but she chose a route that 
evaded the entrance to the Museum. It was almost eleven 
o'clock. Every time a motor car passed, she scarcely 
breathed until she saw that it held strangers, but she hated 
herself for the moment's agitation. After all, there was 
still Laleham. That way lay madness and escape. She 
was weary of everything, weary of the struggle that ended 
in nothing, and left her always among the ^'have-nots." 
In material possessions she saw her only chance of well- 
being. She must possess, she must enjoy. With her beau- 
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tiful things were a passion : the sordid dreariness of having 
few clothes, clothes that, for all their artistry, cried aloud 
to other women that they cost little, had become insup- 
portable. Why not accept Maurice without condition, 
without a thought for a future which might be easily 
avoided if it grew threatening. There were many ways of 
euthanasia. She would cry carpe diem and leave the rest 
to chance. 

The question of love seemed more remote. Last night 
she had been quite sincere when she had called herself a 
conventional person. She had thought that love must be 
the only justification of supreme surrender. That surely 
was hereditary prejudice. She had feared the eyes and 
tongues of other women, but that was mere weakness: 
what had the world given her that she could ever owe it 
anything? From this day she would be the world to herself. 
She would seize the means to the end, without misgiving, 
without afterthought Before her stretched only weary 
years of servitude. She shuddered at the thought of a grey- 
haired slave, and with the shudder came resolve. 

At the telegraph office she sent a message. 

'' I am no longer a conventional person.'^ 

She would go back to her rooms and wait for the answer. 
It was scarcely likely to please her, she feared, for she 
had never yet been able to commit a betise. Always, when 
she had been ready to fly in the face of the proprieties, 
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some power, she called it Providence for want of a more 
inappropriate name, had intervened and thrust her back into 
the groove of superficial virtue. It could hardly be trusted 
to fail her now in its loyalty, as provoking as it was un- 
called for. Yet the chances seemed slightly in her favour 
this time. She could foresee only a faint possibility of dis- 
appointment. 

But as she entered her room she grew pale at the sight 
of a telegram already on the table. It could not be an 
answer to hers so soon. She seized it with the motion of a 
tigress and read the message steadily. 

Still pale, but with a sardonic calm that came very near 
the heroic, she curled her lip and laughed the thin laugh of 
defeat. 

" Always my luck," she cried ; " evidently I was bom to 
be good. There is no joy among the angels over such." 

Laleham had telegraphed from Dover: 

"I left for Italy this morning. Poste Restantei Flor- 
ence, will find me ultimately." 

*' The stupidity of it," she added slowly, as she tore the 
telegram into small pieces, ''is that he should be beyond 
reach to-day of all days: to-morrow, I know, I shall not 
want him." 



CHAPTER XI 



THE ROLE OF PROVIDENCE 



Mr. Hardiman, prostrate in a darkened room, told his 
man that he was well enough to receive Mr. Akcnside. 
The doctor had forbidden visitors^ but the scholar was wor- 
ried about Akenside's reply to his question, and he wanted 
to know the worst or the best at once. 

The rivals met with that perfect fusion of friendship and 
professional enmity in scholarship which Oxford teaches 
better than anything else. It is found to some extent among 
men of science, but their vehicle of expression is more lim- 
ited, less flexible and less polished. Among unacademic 
literary people and artists it does not exist at all. Their 
phrasing is often more fastidious, their sensitiveness and 
tact far greater, but they either love or hate in extremes." 
The golden mean, the exquisite balance of the bitter and the 
sweet, remains \^ith the Hardimans and the Akensides of 
this world. It is of their own world, the Senior Common 
Room. The intense poets and playwrights of the inner lit- 
erary movement in London will have none of it. To them 
'^ pedants" are anathema: on them the pedants aforesaid 
smile with amused superiority. Both are intolerant of what 
they call the other's ignorance. The pedant (God help 
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him I) with his long vista of the world's knowledge, his Attic 
salt and his Attic serenity, sees things in a truer perspective. 
He cannot bow the knee to an affection of Hellenism that 
rests on second-hand knowledge of the more decadent pas- 
sages of the Anthology. The intense poet and playwright, 
darling of the smaller dramatic societies, rails at the pedant 
as a being barren of emotion, mitouched by the beauty of 
modernity, 

.When the two schools encounter, as they had for Aken- 
side during these strange, distracting days, victory remains 
with neither. For the present, m Hardiman's company, he 
was content to forget that he had ever been shaken out of 
ancient habit, that he had heard the siren's song. There 
was still time to lash himself to the mast, and here, with 
Hardiman's smooth, pleasant voice flowing on in deft and 
beautifully ordered argument, with which he entirely dis- 
agreed, he saw a chance of refuge, perhaps of ultimate 
safety. 

They fenced and parried for an hour, and at last Hardi- 
man owned himself almost beaten. In the thrill of victory 
Akenside believed that he had fought his way back to peace. 

"You are very convincing, Robert," Hardiman sighed 
rather wearily, " still I have one shot in reserve. Some days 
ago I had a transcription made of an unpublished MS. 
fragment in the Museum, which seems to support my case. 
You'll find it on my desk. Would you mind going down for 
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it? Atkins will be ages in finding it and he'll disarrange 
my papers. Besides, it's too dark here for you to read; 
and I can't bear to have the blinds drawn up/' 

'' Well/' Hardiman queried with a famt note of triumpK 
in his voice, when his friend returned, *' are you still ob- 
stinate?" 

'' Yes. As the text stands you seem to have a lot to say ' 
for yourself, but unfortunately for you your secretary has 
challenged the reading at the very crucial point, and sug- 
gests an emendation that I see no reason to dispute. It 
alters the sense entirely and quite floors you/' 

^Indeed? I must have missed seeing the note. My 
wretched head had hegun to worry me when I looked over 
the transcription. Let me hear/' 

Akenside repeated the argtmient Aspasia had suggested 
and added some words of his own that left Hardiman 
pensive. 

"Yes," he conceded, "between you you've beaten me. 
It's a good point lost, but no matter. Fortune of war. The 
lady is very useful, although her cleverness is sometimes 
embarrassing. However, better to be exposed now than 
after, I'd committed myself in print. You would have been 
very merciless, Robert, in the Hellenic Journal" 

" If I had found you out But, remember, you owe your 
final defeat to another. I only set opinion against opinion. 
I congratulate you on your ally, the traitress." 
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"Apropos, Robert, my good or evU fortune might be 
yours if you cared. Youll be sorry to hear that I'm a 
condemned man. My doctor says this last attack must be 
taken seriously, and he's forbidden me to work for a year, 
at least It's a great nuisance." 

" I am so sorry. We were all looking forward to your 
prolegomena to the study of the archaic in Greek sculp- 
ture.'* 

"To slate it? Behold how these archaeologists love 
one another." 

" Well slating would have been the least of the pleasures 
and between friends, you know, it's mine to-day, thine to- 
morrow. I owe you some hard knocks too, Arthur." 

" You shall owe me something better, soon. My idle* 
ness of course means that Miss Herrick must find something 
else to do. I don't need to recommend her. You have 
seen what she is. It would be very pleasant for me if I 
could tell her that she need not worry about another en- 
gagement I'm not sentimental about business, and this 
has been a business affair, pure and simple. Still, she's 
served me well, even when she's made me look a fool, 
and I don't want to turn her adrift. What do you 
say?" 

Akenside thanked his gods that the room was so dark. 
This, then, was the escape he had hoped to find in Hardi- 
man's severely academic society ! A strange wave of emo- 
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tion surged over him. Visions of things possible and im- 
possible danced through his brain, the siren's $ong rang 
louder and the lashings seemed all too frail to hold him to 
the mast And this was the friend to whom he had looked 
to draw the knots secure. Hardiman was not sentimental 
about business, forsooth! But just to save himself a 
moment's unpleasantness he had done this. What interest 
had he in the girl? 

"You are very good, Arthur. The lady seems rather 
capable. An enthusiast in classics, I suppose? " 

" Scarcely, I think. I know very little about her, and 
haven't troubled to find out What she knows she knows, 
and she's fearfully acute, as you have seen; but I'm sure 
she merely uses her knowledge as a means to an end. It 
helps her to live in freedom. As for enthusiasm, she likes 
Sappho and Homer, I believe, and the tragedians, but I'm 
sure she despises us and our work. She's of the so-called 
artistic gang: and that's often useful where we touch an- 
cient art. She's better than her milieu there of course; 
for she really understands the Greek spirit as well as the 
language. She would be difficult, perhaps impossible, if 
one were fool enough to grow intimate with her ; but we've 
kept the most correct distance, and the one or two tirades 
I've heard pronounced, very prettily pronounced, against 
pedantry, have been merely amusing interludes in a dull 
day.'* 
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" Do you know who she is? *' 

^ I haven't a ghost of an idea. She came to me out of 
the Ewigkeit in answer to an advertisement/' 

** She had references of course? " 

** Amusing enough/' 

"Amusing?" 

** Yt8, 1 saw at once td what world she belonged, and I 
knew that she believed she was selling herself to the Phil- 
istines. I knew what to expect,— >for the girl's subtlety of 
mind and cleverness could not be hid. To be a scholar is 
in her eyes only a degree less despicable than to be a jour- 
nalist, whom she considers the meanest of God's creatures. 
Evidently, then, she contrived to find the recommendations 
that would appeal most surely to the conventional mind* To 
the Philistines she sent me. It must have been hard for her 
to find the sponsors. In one case I was not surprised to get 
an answer from a British matron who said just what the 
British matron would, about her complete confidence in Miss 
Herrick, whom she often invited to stay with her own daugh- 
ters and so on. The other was a very prettily worded note 
written in a ladylike hand by a gentleman who was then in 
a responsible financial post and who is now in prison for an 
unfortunate error in his accounts. That accident does not 
alter the value of his recommendation. The girl really 
was her own best credential. I asked for the others only 
for form's sake. I read them, laughed, and engaged her. 
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After all, it was her brains I was concerned with, not her 
virtue; and the one was as obvious as the other. To me 
she has been merely a valuable machine* Any interest I 
may have taken in it has only been to keep it fit I scarcely 
know what she looks like* Some people tell me she is very 
beautiful. That impossible Howlett of Bamaby's— you re- 
member the cad — came here one day and saw her. When 
she'd gone he dug me in the ribs, made an inarticulate click- 
ing sound, supposed by his kind to be appropriate to the 
occasion, and winked. I kicked him downstairs. You heard, 
I suppose, that he was invisible for a fortnight with nervous 
prostration." 

'' Caused by over-work. Yes. The Dean was staying 
with me for a day or two and he told me." 

"They believed his story at Bamaby*s?" 

** The Dean was very sympathetic. He said the attack 
came on in London, but poor Howlett managed to struggle 
back to Oxford by the last train." 

" I wonder what he paid the night porter and his scout 
It must have been a gorgeous eye. I never got home more 
neatly." 

"You were always a man of your hands, Arthur, al- 
though they look so fragile." 

"I felt sorry afterwards I'd soiled them on Howlett, 
but he was too offensive. If I gave him his first notion 
of common decency, he's my debtor for more than a black 
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eye. But let that pass. About Miss Herrick? Do ypii 
care to have her to help you? " 

''YouVe awfully good, Hardiman, but up to now I've 
been very happy alone and I can't decide in a moment'' 
Akenside was calm again and his voice came steadily. 

^' Don't imagine, my dear man, that I want to jockey you 
into the affair. It merely occurred to me as a useful ar- 
rangement for everybody. There's no hurry: let me know. 
in a few days what you think." 

" I was just rushing off to Crete for a month or two 
when your letter came yesterday. Very likely I shall go 
to-morrow. That, I suppose, would mean a considerable 
interregnum for Miss Herrick, even if I were to take her. 
When do you go abroad? " 

" In less than a fortnight if I'm able. My work, of course, 
is at an end now, but I'll claim Miss Herrick until I go. 
She can be useful in lots of ways, although I'm an extinct 
volcano as far as the book goes. But I've no end of things 
to set in order before I leave town. Must you really 
go? 

" I must really," Akenside replied, looking at his watch. 
" Your doctor had better not catch me here. Good-bye: get 
well soon." 

The old sensible ritual of Oxford saved them the em- 
barrassment of the hand-shake. 

'Akenside went away more perturbed than he had come. 
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He was angry with Hardiman for his unconscious betrayal 
of himself to himself. As an individualist, as an intellectual 
hedonist, as one who had striven to make the best of the 
life he had chosen, he knew that the impulse of the hour 
must be resisted, if he were not to wreck his happiness. 
The new situation Hardiman's proposal had created was 
worse ten thousand times than the earlier swift access of 
passion with its dreams of what old-fashioned people call the 
course of true love. Yesterday his thoughts had not gone 
beyond the ordinary forms of the matrimonial adventure, 
the certain wooing, the possible winning and then the equal 
or unequal yoke, as fate might ordain. He had been too 
long a bachelor to like the idea whole-heartedly, but it had 
seemed the only way. His rigid schemes of life would not 
suffer him to think otherwise. Much as he disliked bond- 
age, he could not see beyond it. Like the blind majority 
he had mistaken the accidental for the essential. He had 
been the slave of the Shibboleth " honourable intentions." 
To-day Hardiman's proposal had brought revolution. It 
had opened a path that would bring him many roses and 
few thorns. He need no longer be concerned about hon- 
our : that would take care of itself. The galling question of 
love and marriage fell into abeyance. Here would be asso- 
ciation safeguarded by work. Here he would enjoy the 
mental stimulus, the charm of her presence, without care 
for the future. He would be as cold as Hardiman. He 
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might suffer a little, but it would be worth while. There 
could be no danger to the woman. Hardiman had tdd him 
she was not to be won by such as they, and it explained 
many things that he had found di£Scult to understand. 

And yet, and yet I He knew that he ought to cut her rutt- 
lessly out of his life. There was no fear of her starving 
even if he did not take her. She would soon find other 
work. Not so soon perhaps; no, he had heard pitiful 
stories of struggle and privation, of defeat, of the last reck- 
less expedient that brought a moment's meteoric triumph 
before oblivion. Bah I he was more sentimental than Har- 
diman. The only way was to let the girl take care of herself 
and go his own way. If he played Providence, it would 
mean disaster. 

Yet he doubted his strength to resist playing Providence. 



CHAPTER XII 

AVE ASPASIA 

The p. L. M. had left the darkness of the Mont Cixds 
Tunnel and was beginning the long descent into Piedmont 
Akenside, in the comer of a first-class carriage, tried to be 
interested in scenes that used to fascinate him. But the 
half-deserted villages, hanging perilously on their rocky 
eyries, the glimpses of the receding Alps, the entrancing 
red roofs and mediseval glamour of Susa far away to the 
left, the racing mountain streams, in which the broken 
masses of water so strangely suggested ice, no longer moved 
him to a schoolboy's desire to throw up his cap and cry, 
" This is Italy. Hurrah for Italy I '' He wondered whether 
he was growing old. Well, the spell of mere landscape 
had passed; he would try how it was with other interests. 
He began to review the old puzzle about Hannibars descent 
into Italy. Once he had come this way on foot, knapsack- 
on-back, hoping to solve the riddle, and for a time he thought 
he had succeeded. But when he challenged the world with 
his theory, Hardiman arose and smote him hip and thigh. 
There was always Hardiman, inopportune as Providence. 
No, the Hannibal enigma was a bore. It had brought the 
annoying intrusion of Hardiman ; whom he wished to forget 
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altogether: for with that too- wise man was bound up the 
memory of folly. 

Akenside closed his eyes and let the memory of folly have 
its fling. 

He had watched himself go the way he ought not, and 
the sight rather distressed him. He had played into fhe too- 
wise man's hands, and that learned, sdf-bdulgent per- 
son had been absurdly grateful The person most con- 
cerned had known better: for her that or any absurdity was 
impossible. He liked her utter frankness, although her let- 
ter of two lines had given him a slight, a very slight shock. 

'' Thank you very much " (she had written) '' I did so 
want a good holiday. I hope you will stay away quite a long 
time. JuuA Hbbbick." 

He thought in a moment of return to fogeyism that the 
last remark was superfluous. On reflection however, he 
took it in the spirit of the Carlovingian, and fogeyism fled 
yelping. What a delicious baggage of contradiction it 
was! A baggage?— a baggage 1 the word was not happy. 
When they met on Hardiman's business at Pangbury, not a 
breath of the Carlovingian. Now in a letter that was 
purely business this little stinging stroke— across the face. 

Ah, it was his business this time. That made all the differ- 
ence. He had to be taught that if he thought himself ever 
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so little of a Maecenas he must be chastised for that error. 
A man of his stiff, antediluvian ways was suspect. He 
had not the careless give and take of Bohemia. But it was 
too bad to accuse him of the vulgarity of patronage. He 
had not even thought of it so: and yet to be conscious ever 
so faintly of doing what the world, disguising its cruelty, 
calls " a kindness " — ^was not that in itself vulgar ? He must 
not imagine that he was of the least importance to her, 
except as a means to an end. The moment he wanted her 
help, he knew she would be ready with her part of the bar- 
gain, but he had given her the chance of idleness, and she 
cared not how long it lasted. Few women would have had 
the honesty to say so. It was of a piece with her imperious 
humour. He wondered whether it was the humour or the 
honesty that made the stroke endurable, if it were en« 
durable. 

He tried to forget the whole matter. For the present 
the girl should not exist for him. But there was no for- 
getting. Behind every other thought lay the vague pain of 
failure. What he had done he had done, as he thought, 
out of a pure heart He was interested, fascinated, — ^in 
love, then, if you will. He winced at the concession ; he had 
been pleased to think his quixotism disinterested. Was it 
only, after all, the work of a predatory instinct, a reaching 
forward towards possible possession? Lucretius speaks of 
the handful of wild berries wherewith primitive man pur- 
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chased his desire. He was still primitive, it seemed: not 
so this woman, armed at all points, save one, by her civili- 
sation. With one deft word she had exposed his crudity, 
while she accepted the moment's advantage his blunder had 
given her. Blunder 1 he was growing morbid. It was too 
early to call it a blunder. This reasoning on a wrong tack 
would lead him into injustice. Something impish in Aspa- 
sia's nature could never resist the opportunity of discon- 
certing friend or enemy. That was all the teasing words 
meant. He had begun to read too deep a meaning into 
them. Then the long sequence of thought began again and 
the end was chaos. 

When Akenside opened his eyes again he was surprised 
to find that his reverie had lasted for hours. Turin was 
not far away. They were down among the sun-baked vil- 
lages now. Too well he knew the clouds of fine white dust 
that lent the scorching afternoon another misery. He had 
intended to go to Rome without a break, but mind and 
body alike cried out against another twelve hours' wayfar- 
ing. He would stay for the night at least in Turin. 

He bathed and changed, and after a meal that might have 
been a very late luncheon or an impossibly early dinner, he 
went out into the Corso Vittorio Emanuele and strolled 
down towards the river. Turin of the north bank, as correct 
in the right angles of its streets as in its respectability, of- 
fered him nothing but a smug modernity, although, curiously 
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enough, the lines of the streets are those laid down by Au- 
gustus. No matter. Southwards, however, he knew that 
there was escape on the wooded heights. He would enjoy 
once more an Alpine sunset from the outlook platform on 
Monte Capucino. At the end of the Corso he looked to the 
left and saw his goal. Already the bastions were rose- 
tinted. He mended his pace lest the sun should leave him 
in the lurch, and crossing the river he hurried up the wind- 
ing path. 

On the highest terrace he found a schoolboy's amuse- 
ment with the telescopes, and for half an hour he tested the 
truth of the stone-carved dials set there to guide the eyes 
of the ignorant to the distant peaks. The Alps he knew 
by heart without any mathematical inventions to help him, 
but the pastime sufficed for the moment, since it killed 
thought. Growing weary at last, he leaned on the balus- 
trade and let the Alps speak to him while he watched the 
sunset 

The dusk had fallen over the city and already long 
chains of lamps outlined the thoroughfares, but on Monte 
Capucino a warm light still lingered. Calmer than he had 
been for hours Akenside came down from the terrace, and 
as he crossed the little esplanade before the church, the 
faint sound of singing drew him towards the door. He 
pushed aside the heavy leathern curtain and entered. 

Inside it was almost dark: a single lamp flickered before 
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the high altar at which stood no ministering priest, but 
from an unseen chapel beyond came gusts of Gregorian 
music, now faint and far, now so intense that it seemed as 
if the church were full of choristers. He knelt at a stall 
while the music lasted, thrilled with an sesthctic emotion 
that had little in it of the religious. Religions, as scientific 
and literary realities, had for him a supreme interest; re- 
ligion, none at all. A fine paganism touched with sentiment 
and philosophy, the best of Plato, the best of Christianity, 
the eclecticism of the great poets, served him as piety serves 
devout men. For years he had enjoyed the serenity of that 
mental attitude. With doubts, with hopes, with fears he 
had nothing to do. He had lived purely because his fas- 
tidious nature recoiled from grossness. Passion had never 
found opportunity of indulgence even in his first youth, 
so much had he been preoccupied. The narrow, strenuous 
life of the Scottish manse where he had been brought up, 
the knowledge that he had to make his own way with his 
talents, had held him in hand at the critical age, and after 
the first impetuous calls of young blood had been stilled, 
he thought only of his work. Success came easily, but it 
brought no relaxation of the old rigid ties, and afterwards, 
when Oxford sapped his early beliefs, a jealous self-respect 
kept him from revolt, Without being a prig, he knew that 
he was a man whose influence counted for something with 
younger men, and he lived up to it. He abhorred the don 
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of whom dark rumours and stories of furtive humour ran 
in Junior Common Rooms, and as his work came more and 
more absorbing, his asceticism grew until it became a habit. 

For Akenside, until that evening beneath the roses, woman 
had hardly existed. But he had not always been a recluse. 
Society had for a time seen and courted him, but he was 
ever the spectator, never the player in the most superficial 
yet the most significant of all human comedies. Of late 
years he had cared less and less to go out, and society, quick 
to note his preoccupation, took its own revenge. Many 
women had desired him for his detached charm, his je ne 
sais quoi of unorthodox saint and student, the faint mystery 
that clung about his fame ; but to all he was alike, courteous, 
charming and impregnable. Not one of them ever cost him 
a second thought But for such as he, there is always, one 
day, the thunderbolt 

While he knelt, bathed in the music, he experienced a 
double consciousness. Life passed before him on an under- 
current of thought, but at the same time he found himself 
examining and analysing the human necessity that called 
for the idealisation and worship of the perfect woman. 
The Church to which for the moment he belonged had, 
in her infinite wisdom, found and used that key to the hearts 
of mankind. Suddenly he checked himself — was he not 
debasing the ideal? He blamed himself because he could 
not share the high spirituality of that doctrine. Glorify 
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his emotion as he might, he knew its true origin. Th'is 
was no heavenly love : it was almost blasphemous to weave 
his thought into the rhythm and meaning of the chant of 
adoration that floated from the unseen choir. Gratia plena, 
Stella Maris, Ave — ^Aspasia. 

He rose, impatient with the perversity of his own brain. 
This was sheer blasphemy. The name he had accepted in 
its best sense when he heard it first at the Carlovingian. 
Now in this impious asi^ociation he remembered the other 
nieaning it bore for the Greeks. Hitherto he had thought 
only of the exquisite intellectual companionship of the 
women who made and marred the great men of Hellas; 
now he remembered the girl's challenge : " If this is mere 
erudition, I hate you." She was quick to suspect insult, 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune had taught 
her that. She would never pardon the wild medley of 
thought that now tormented him, if she knew. He looked 
forward and wondered whether in the days to come he 
would avoid wounding her. He had a bitter tongue; on 
provocation the stinging jibe sped almost before he was 
aware of it Once or twice in his life he had spoken the 
irreparable word. There are things for which no reparation 
is possible. With her, he knew, the unpardonable must 
always remain the unpardoned. If she had any creed, it 
was a creed of manners. 

So much he had divined. It was a hideous irony that he 
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had realised all this only after he had taken her, as it were, 
captive. Already she had resented captivity. Was it pos- 
sible that he feared to meet her again? Well, it was in his 
power to put off the evil day. He winced that he should 
call it evil. It had seemed far otherwise when he made his 
plan. Was there no place where he could find peace? He 
hurried out of the church, angry that yet another refuge had 
turned to a place of storm. 

The lamp above the archway of the little trattoria on 
the lower terrace threw Akenside into high relief as he 
passed out upon the road. A figure rose from one of the 
tables outside the inn, a hand was laid on his arm, and some- 
one spoke his name. He turned and saw a tall, elderly man 
muffled in a cloak, his face shaded by a broad hat 

"Yes, I'm Akenside, but — " he stopped, for the voice, 
although not altogether strange, puzzled him, — *' you have 
the advantage of me." 

The other stepped into the circle of light and raised his 
hat, showing a pale, acute face, brilliant blue eyes, and a 
pointed grey beard fastidiously trimmed. He held out a 
long thin hand oil which he wore a ring set with an antique 
gem. 

''You don't know me," the stranger said, in Italian, 
" perhaps you remember this." He laughed and touched the 
ring lightly. 

"Even without Aristotelian signs," Akenside replied 
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hypocritically, for the ring had served its turn, " I would 
know Professor Urbano." 

They shook hands, and the Professor, taking Akenside's 
arm, drew him to the table he had just left ** Comt and 
have a glass of wine, and tell me what brings you here. 
How long is it since we met in Oxford? Ah no, don't tell 
me. Old fellows like myself grow shy of counting the 
years." 

"We do, alas!'' 

''We? Is Saul also among the prophets? In fifteen 
years it will be time enough for boys like you to say 
that." 

" Alas I I'm a boy no longer," Akenside exclaimed. 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow," the Professor cried. " This 
affectation of age in young men grows exasperating. We 
greybeards have liftle enough left and you steal even that 
In my day we kept our youth till the last moment; now 
you make haste to be old. At five-and-twenty you profess 
to have tried everything and to be utterly disillusioned. It 
gives you a pretty cue for sentimental self-pity and makes 
you ' interesting ' to one set of women. When I was young 
we loved and hated frankly and heartily. The kiss was as 
ready as the blow. Nowadays you are all pose and intro- 
spection. You talk about the blow; you seldom get the 
kiss — ^very fine and subtle no doubt, and you think us very 
crude and elementary persons. But I believe we have the 
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best of it, after all. We acted where you talk and think 
and torment yourselves, and in the end, I believe, you do 
grow old too soon. Then the iron enters into your soul, for 
you find that your precious pose of age has become reality 
too soon. The honest old viveur who has laid the lighter life 
aside at the proper moment is richer than you. You re- 
member what Sophocles said in old age when someone 
asked him if he could still love? 'Hush, if you please,* 
said the poet, ' I'm glad to say I've escaped from it, and I 
feel as if I'd got rid of a frantic and savage master/ " 

" You're very fierce, Professor. As for me, I plead not 
guilty — of exhausting everything too soon. That side of 
experience I've left alone." 

" So much the worse for you then. The one extreme 
is as bad as the other. I don't take your plea of not guilty ; 
for omission is as bad as commission. It comes to the same 
thing in the end. Here I catch you playing the old man 
before your time. It means only one thing: you're bitten 
with the plague of introspection like the rest You ponder 
and refine and analyse and stretch yourselves on the rack of 
your own imagination, till you are a mere tangle of bleeding 
nerves." 

The old scholar made the glasses jingle on the table as 
he laid down the law. Suddenly he stopped, smiled, 
shrugged his shoulders, and twitching his mantle, cried: 
" Forgive me, Akenside, for my tirade. It's a strange greet- 
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ing, but I'd been thinking a great deal about that phase 
of modernity just before I met you, and your presumption 
in levelling yourself up to us old fellows made me fierce. 
You with your best time still in your grasp. Too old at 
forty— bah 1 It's the invention of the school— not school — 
creche— of sixteen-year-old English journalists. You see 
I watch your great national movements here beyond the 
Alps." 
'' Your eyes are alwajrs in every j^ce, Signor Urbano.'* 
''Beholding the evil and the good, eh? But don't let 
us get profane. Another glass of this Capri? " 

Akenside had been listening with a haunting sense of fear. 
For a moment after he met his old friend he had hugged 
himself with the idea that here was relief at last Urbano 
would bring him the nepenthe he sought But his first un- 
lucky word had driven him back upon himself. The Pro- 
fessor's condemnation touched him poignantly, not so much 
for his own sake as for another's. It was the thought, the 
philosophy, if that were not too good a name, of her circle 
that Urbano had attacked. He remembered the talk of the 
company at the Carlovingian, the strange exotic flavour of 
its culture, its ultra-sensitiveness to mere words, its refine- 
ment upon refinement of expression that would at length 
make writing and speech impossible. And those young men, 
those old men, with all their experience behind them and 
no compensation in wisdom, only a faint and pungent 
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subtlety too limited to be effective outside their own en- 
vironment For such the world had no use. 

He looked at the brilliant old face opposite to him, and 
read in it the history of Ufe seized and used generously up 
to the finest issues. In Urbano he saw the realisation of the 
old philosophic tag, " the full and harmonious development 
of the faculties" — ^vile phrase, like all the jargon of the 
schools, but for the moment adequate. Urbano stood for 
everything that was great in European scholarship. He had 
done more for the precious fragments of Sappho than any 
other living man, although his name was unknown to the 
ladies of the Carloving^an, enthusiasts for the Lesbian poet 
But he was no Dryasdust. He had made every intellectual 
interest his own ; he was as well informed in art as in letters, 
and he made genius free of his purse. He helped, where 
he saw help was needed, and he did not worry if the swan 
turned out a goose. He took the sporting chance with his 
proteges. If they did well, he never claimed to have dis- 
covered or made them. When he was disappointed, he let 
none suspect it, the goose least of all. 

They sipped their Capri in silence for a little. Then 
Urbano rose, saying he must keep an appointment 

" Curiously enough, Akenside," he remarked as they left 
the hostelry, "I wrote to you only yesterday about a 
scheme of mine. Where are you going, north or south? " 

" South ; I'm on my way to Crete." 
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" Then I may see you in Rome. The season's impossibly 
late, but you'll stay with me for the few days I shall be 
there. When do you go on? " 

"To-morrow evening." 

" So do I. Let us travel together. There is an excellent 
night express at eight o'clock. To-morrow, unfortunately, 
I'm engaged all day, but we meet at the station. My road 
lies this way; you are crossing the river again, I see. 
Buona sera.*' 



CHAPTER XIII 

SEWARD 

Freed from immediate drudgery and with part of the 
future secure, Aspasia was for the moment on rather good 
terms with Providence. True to her policy of nil admirari 
she had received quite stoically the offer of a retaining fee 
that would keep her in comfort from the time she left 
Hardiman until Akenside should want her to begin work 
with him. 

" What a Quixote the man is I " she exclaimed when she 
read his letter. " But after all, why not? " Then she wrote 
the two lines of consent which wrecked Akenside's enjoy- 
ment of the descent into Italy. 

The prospect of an idle holiday was very fair, if only 
Providence in its beneficent mood had not done things by 
halves. Maurice's absence was an unspeakable mistake. 
Nobody would have been quite so useful just now. Still, 
there were other excitements. Olivia and Sam Taylor 
were to be married at once ; for Sam's last theatrical ven- 
ture was actually filling the treasury. The wedding would 
amuse her for the moment. After that it would be curious 
to watch how long the two people could remain on speaking 
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tenns. But at the best, these were not great issues. She 
feared inevitable boredom. 

Now Maurice always interested her. They might quar- 
rel; they did quarrel often, but he always got the better of 
her in the end. He had a quiet persistency that wore her 
down at last He was the only man in the world who could 
influence her thought His was the only mind which she 
would suffer to dominate her own. Yet that stubbornness 
of his was a barrier. She feared that he would never come 
back to her. She was only one among many. Most of all 
she feared Marie Basing. Laleham had only to move his 
little finger to take her captive. Aspasia was always fatally 
sweet to Marie. She, who seldom troubled to oblige any- 
body, sometimes put herself out of the way to do Marie 
Basing favours which she knew she would hardly appre- 
ciate. Marie, the Englishwoman, thought herself very 
musical. Aspasia with her strange strain of middle Euro- 
pean blood knew exactly how unmusical Marie was, and 
sometimes sent her concert tickets which she was unable 
to use herself. It consoled her for her own loss to thmk 
how Marie would misunderstand the music. Such things 
lent zest to a barren day. 

The first fortnight of holiday passed pleasantly enough. 
Aspasia had several invitations. Eric Lansdowne took her 
and Cassandra Freemantle on the river. Some people she 
knew and approved of gave a dance. She cashed her first 
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draft on Akenside's banker and used the money wisely in 
the West End It was so long since she had had a whole 
day's shopping that the pursuit was almost a new sensation. 
But on the thirteenth day she found herself threatened with 
boredom. She feared that she who allowed herself no re- 
grets was beginning to regret Laleham's absence. That 
was annoying. It was also weak. 

Then Seward came. 

It was at a little dinner in a SoKo restaurant She was 
the guest of Olivia and Taylor, whose days of freedoms 
were numbered. Olivia was happy enough, but Taylor 
seemed to have lost something of his gaiety. He was in a 
state of misgiving that comes to most men, except the very 
young, on the eve of marriage. It is a very hell of hells 
because it must be endured in silence. There should be a 
secret order of confessors for souls in such a crisis, for the 
friend does not exist to whom the doubting Benedick-to-be 
would dare open his heart. To men like Taylor who had 
known the real meaning of freedom, the agony is exquisite. 
Not even love itself brings anodyne for that hurt 

Taylor, however, had the trick of ready speech, and 
Olivia suspected nothing. Aspasia, the outsider, knew that 
something was amiss and she resented it The whole duty 
of man who took her out to dinner was to amuse her. If 
he failed, she grew first querulous and then sullen almost 
to plainness. For a man who cared for her this was tor- 
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ture, torture she never scrupled to inflict. She had a 
devilish skill in putting people in the wrong, a skill equalled 
only by the devilry of her charm. If the man persisted in 
failure she announced that she was bored, and the evening 
ended sometimes in silence, sometimes in disaster. For- 
tunately Taylor was proof against the worst torment, but he 
knew that things were going badly, and he began to pray 
for deliverance. It came to him out of the unexpected. 

" There," he said rather desperately, " is Seward." 

Aspasia's interest returned with a flash. 

"Oh, where?" she cried. "Do show me; that really 
thrills me. Bring him here and introduce him — ^at 
once." 

Seward, called by the few who believed in him the 
sculptor of the future, had not yet won very wide fame, 
but the weird beauty and overwhelming strength and dar- 
ing of his work had found him admirers who staked all 
their judgment on prophecy concerning him. He came up 
the room slowly, a square figure, carelessly dressed, hardly 
to be called attractive, yet remarkable for the abiding im- 
pression of power which he conveyed. 

Aspasia, to whom a new interest always brought a new 
birth of beauty, watched him like a couchant tigress. The 
dull-eyed woman of the previous moment had become the 
siren again. Had Seward not been a genius, she would not 
have forgiven him his slovenly dress, his slightly uncouth 
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ways. Nor would his heavy face, with its frankly sensual 
mouth, have pleased her. She saw that the man had not one 
handsome feature, as the phrase g'oes, but his quick grey 
eyes and his adorable mane of fair hair saved her from dis- 
appointment. Here was a new man to know, a new mind 
to explore, a mind whose creations she had worshipped 
from the first hour she had seen them — ^it was enough ; life 
was worth living again. 

Seward neither heard Taylor's greeting nor saw the 
hand he offered. He had stopped opposite their table and 
was staring like a man bewitched at Aspasia. 

" At last," he murmured, " my Syrinx I " 

Then he saw Taylor. His eye cleared, his dreamy look 
faded and he took the hand held out to him. 

"There's room for you here, Seward. Let me intro* 
duce you to Miss Herrick." 

Seward exchanged some small talk with Olivia, whom he 
knew already, but his eyes were all for Aspasia. Taylor 
watched him with his shrewd whimsical glance. " Another 
woman," he thought, "for Seward's gallery"; for so the 
jest ran in the circle that knew the sculptor. 

"No one has seen you for an age, Seward," Taylor 
went on. 

" I've been rusticating in Paris. You see how clownish 
I've become. Avoid Paris, if you would keep your polish. 
A colour can't exist in its own atmosphere, you know. So 
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it is with manners. If you would remain the Chesterfield 
you are^ you should avoid the great centres of civilisa- 
tion, Paris, Rome, Dublin, Mayfair, Belgravia, and steep 
yourself in Whitechapel, the Kingsland Road, the Earl's 
Court Exhibition or the New Cut." 

*' Where,'' Aspasia asked, with her gentlest detachment, 
"is the New Cut?" 

" It is a place, my dear lady, to which I can't direct you. 
I can take you there if you wish, on an omnibus, because 
you don't need to tell the driver where to go. I'd rather 
take you in a hansom, but that gives one away so terribly. 
You have to shout to the man. Why were all cabmen born 
deaf, I wonder? If they could read, one ought to hand them 
a card. Really hansoms are the last intrusion on the sancti- 
ties of the individual. Modem journalism is privacy com- 
pared with them. I once lost a woman's friendship by tell- 
ing our cabby in Pall Mall to drive to the office of a great 
newspaper. It was in a slum. Very tactlessly I thought to 
avoid mentioning the slum. The dear lady would have pre-* 
f erred it" 

"She must have been a self-respecting person." 

"So I found to my cost, Miss Herrick. Close behind 
me on the pavement when I gave the order, was a friend 
of hers, an officer in the Guards." 

" You deserved your fate. But what on earth had you, 
a great artist, to do with a newspaper? " 
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''I was going to horsewhip the editor for an idiotic 
criticism he or one of his hired assassins had written about 
my Aphrodite." 

'' I am sorry you soiled your hands on such canaille" 

'' I was younger then, alas ! than I am now. You must 
let me down lightly under the First Offender's Act/' 

" Yet, after all, Seward," Taylor interposed, ** the news- 
papers have their little uses. My trifling theatrical affairs 
are obliged to their help now and then. Give the devil his 
due." 

" You are utterly venal, Sam. That comes of going to 
get married," Aspasia exclaimed, giving Taylor and Olivia 
her shoulder and leaning over the table towards Seward. 
*' Tell me, please, what did the man say about your divine 
Aphrodite. I can sometimes enjoy hearing ignorant criti- 
cism. One almost forgives the creatures who write it. 
They'd be unreadable in their dullness, but for the eternal 
sottise." 

** He said, if I don't misquote the precious words, that 
it was a motive of inspired ugliness, whatever that may 
mean; that it was Aphrodite risen not from the sea, but 
from the cess-pool ; the figure of a degenerate — ^lustful, de- 
praved, sensual, attenuated with every vice^ named and un- 
named; a foul vampire, more like the nightmare of a dis- 
ordered brain addled with absinthe and evil living than the 
handiwork of one who was acknowledged to be the most 
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virile artist of his time. You see how cleverly the fellow 
evaded a libel action." 

Aspasia answered with her long, low, rippling laugh that 
many people found irresistible. Taylor always heard it 
with a strange dread. His sense of music was so acute, so 
pure, that the faint jarring undertone which he detected in 
the girl's laughter told him things he had no wish to know. 
To him a note was either true or false. He knew there 
was no middle way, and the knowledge in this case plagued 
him ; for people among whom he moved had taught him to 
hate the Philistinism of confusing artistic with moral judg- 
ments. Oxford, however, had left her mark on him, and 
he knew in his heart that it was not Philistinism to 
reconcile the artistic with the moral, unless Plato, when he 
taught that virtue is beauty of the soul, were a Philistine. 
Only the utter impostors among the society of would-be 
Hellenists, to whom, for their superficial charm, Taylor had 
surrendered his intellect, would dare to fling that reproach 
at the philosopher. He had really no business in this galley, 
but the servitude of the oar had been so softly assuaged by 
long resting in the lotus meadows that he seldom remem- 
bered he was a slave. The fang of memory had bitten him 
once lately, when he had talked with the mysterious stranger 
whom Aspasia had brought to the Carlovingian. 

Taylor alone of all the company knew who Motorman 
was, but he had told no one. When he had taken his degree. 
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more years ago than he cared to count, Akenside's fame had 
been in the ascendant. In his last year Sam had gone to one 
of his lectures, but that did not mean that the don would re- 
member a chance undergraduate. The few brief minutes 
they had talked in Laleham's studio were full of revelation. 
As they passed from music to poetry and from poetry to 
philosophy, Taylor realised what he had sacrificed to the 
worship of a spurious culture. For a moment he caught a 
glimpse of the time when he " went in his youth and the 
sunshine rejoicing to Nuneham and Godstowe," buoyant 
with the exercises of the finest mental and physical 
palaestra the wisdom of the ages had devised. From that 
Dorian temper he had declined upon Ionian softness, of 
which ^e end is desolation. He recalled the ideal of 
Pericles in the words of the funeral oration: "For we 
cultivate the beautiful without yielding to extravagance, 
and practise philosophy without risk of enervation." He 
had forgotten the guarding clause in his worship of both. 
The thought of Akenside and what he had awakened 
struck a note of keen contrast for Taylor as he watched 
Aspasia flying her hawk at a new quarry. " If Motorman 
IS still in the field," he reflected, " his days are numbered." 
Whether they had ever met again he knew not. The girl 
had told no one that she was not still with Hardiman. 
All that he had heard was that she was free for a long 
holiday because Hardiman was ill. 
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The mention of Aphrodite had given Aspasta Eer cue, and 
she and Seward were engaged in a conversation that prom- 
ised to absorb them utterly. The moment Seward had 
seen her he knew he had made a discovery. He was 
not prepared for all that he had found. Women who 
talked of his art with knowledge seldom came his way, and 
what they did know was soon exhausted. But here was 
one who understood all schools, whose perfect knowledge 
of the ancient had not made her intolerant of the most 
modem, which was summed up in the work of Seward. 

Taylor and Olivia listened in amazement They had never 
seen Aspasia in this mood. She was usually afraid of mere 
"well informed" talk; she feared to be thought dull; she 
had a supreme contempt for the pedantic. But without any 
parade of learning she was meeting Seward on his own 
ground, sometimes to his disadvantage; for his genius was 
not reinforced by a training equal to Aspasia's in the his- 
tory of his art Very soon the sculptor fell out of the con- 
versation almost entirely, and was content to listen while he 
studied the gfirl as perfect in movement as in repose — half- 
tigress, half-snake ; at one moment cold as the marble into 
which he longed to translate her, the next a leaping flame, 
so swift that no medium save fire itself would have sufficed 
to enshrine her image. For there are phases of motion that 
defy the last subtlety of pencil or chisel because the medium 
is immobile. 
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Had Seward doubted his own powers^ tfie sight of As- 
pasia would have driven him to despair. 

The girl, too skilful to weary her new man with one 
theme, gradually led the conversation into other chan- 
nels. 

Seward had lived: of that she was assured Hy rumour, 
now she knew it for herself. His experience, as far as it was 
communicable, should be hers. How far it might be com- 
municable depended on his tact If he failed in phrase, 
she would pretend stupidity and counter him with a cold 
'' I do not understand what you mean/' But as long as he 
could confess in irreproachable language, with the right 
use of suggestive reticence, he might confess what he 
pleased. And Seward, at once quick enough to realise 
this and vain enough to ignore the inevitable pitfall, let 
himself be drawn towards the one theme for which As- 
pasia really cared, the play of mind on mind — ^above aU, the 
anatomy of that ultimate melancholy, love. 

Her knowledge was as surprising as it was shameless, 
from the Symposium of Plato, which was one of the few 
books she misunderstood, to the ghastly scalpel work of 
.Weininger, which she understood too well, she ranged over 
the whole field. When she quoted Burton of the Anatomy 
one would have thought her a philosopher. It was hard not 
to believe her wanton when she fenced lightly with Pro- 
copius, Apuleius, Philostratus, de Brantome, Casanova, 
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certain works of Mendes, Mirbeau, Pierre Louys and even 
the mysterious volume of the Arab Sheikh Nefzaoui. 

Seward, pleased to find himself equally well armed, played 
as deft a foil, until Taylor, who knew enough of the game 
to admire the skill of the fencers, found himself dazzled 
by the shimmer of their blades. Olivia, who understood not 
at all, grew uncomfortable, and hoped that the people around 
them were not listening. Aspasia hoped only that they 
were. 

Seward, who had refused to dine, called for champagne. 
Aspasia allowed herself one glass. Taylor took another, 
Olivia refused altogether. The sculptor, gargantuan in his 
drinking, made haste to a second bottle. But beyond a 
slight heightening of the fire in his eye and a readier and 
more daring speech, he gave no sign that he was the better 
of wine. 

" Take me home, Sam," Olivia said at last. " It's very 
late and I have a headache." 

" Poor darling," Aspasia murmured, " I fear our chatter 
has been too much for you. But isn't he wonderful ? " 

" Oh, amazing," Olivia answered, rising wearily. 

" You don't need to go. Syrinx," the sculptor exclaimed. 
"Our talk is only begun. There's all eternity before us 
to-night." 

"Eternity is a boring idea. Yes, I fear I must go. I 
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could not face the everlasting. You might j^ttempt the 
eternal verities, and long truths are so dull." 

Seward looked at the girl with a hungry admiration. 

" At any rate," he pleaded, " I may see you home." 

Before Aspasia could reply, Taylor, warned by a little 
pressure of Olivia's hand on his arm, broke in — 

" We are all going the same way, I think. Olivia wants 
a four-wheeler. She fears hansom accidents when she has 
headache. Can we give you a lift as far as your studio» 
Seward?" 

" I'd be delighted," the sculptor answered, pocketing his 
disappointment, " but I think I ought to walk to calm myself 
after so much brilliancy. But I must return to the sacred 
fount May I call on you to-morrow. Syrinx?" 

Aspasia, flushed with homage, gave the great man her 
address and repaid his flattery with an intimate omission. 

*'Till to-morrow, then — Seward," she said, with just a 
faint, captivating hesitation before she sacrificed the title of 
ceremony — " good-bye." 

• . • • . 

Two days later Sam and Olivia met Aspasia in Bond 
Street, and Taylor drew a bow at a venture. 

" When do you sit to Seward? " he asked. 

Aspasia turned on him sharply, " Who told you ? " she 
asked with a strange menace in her eye. 
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Sam shrugged his shoulders. ''No one* It was in^ 
evitable/' 

*' I'm going to his studio now/' the girl confessed. ** He 
wants me for his Syrinx. Isn't it staggering?" And 
waving her hand she hurried on. 

*' Sam dear/' Olivia asked, '* do you think one can go 
on knowing her any more?" • 

" Of course, you sweet Philistine. She knows perfectly 
well how to take care of herself. And there's no peril for 
her in Seward. He's too straightforward, even in his 
vices. Aspasia's danger lies elsewhere." 



CHAPTER XIV 

SYRINX 

To Aspasia the gods hail given the paradoxical power 
of seeing twenty points of view at once, and yet of evading 
the canker of suspended judgment As quick in action as in 
thought, she rejected on the instant every alternative and 
chose with an almost infallible instinct the expedient Her 
criterion, neither moral nor immoral^ was one of pure 
hedonism. Even where a superficial observer would have 
thought her moral she was striving only to save her liberty. 
For that alone she faced drudgery. If at any time she 
found that an easier life could be purchased with slight 
surrender she would seize it greedily. 

But that possibility, she knew, was remote. The sellers of 
such wares were exacting, and even if the exceptional being 
could be found who would give much and yet demand small 
toll, she dreaded the subtle tyranny of even the lightest bar- 
gain. To her the current coin in which a woman pays her 
share of such contracts would be a small consideration. She 
laughed at the convention which held that one payment 
meant bankruptcy. But if it gave the buyer any claim 
upon her, that would be bankruptcy indeed. So for the 
present at least that question lay outside her life. The day 
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might come when an imperious inclination might drive her 
to the supreme experiment, but it must be her will, not 
another's, that should be the motive force. She must be 
the conqueror, not the conquered. 

For the moment she had found a new excitement, the 
more alluring because it fed her vanity. She was used to 
homage. Eager young painters had asked her to sit for 
them more than once, but when they turned the futile can- 
vas to the wall she never asked to see it Poetasters had 
brought her their limping sonnets, which moved her only 
to faint annoyance. Her silence soon stilled their puny 
pens. But her dearest dream had always been one day to 
inspire some great painter or sculptor or poet, and now in 
Seward her dream had come true. She had heard and 
understood his murmured exclamation in the Soho cafe, 
but his demand, for it was scarcely a request, followed 
sooner than she had dared to expect When it came the 
delight was intoxicating. Her belief in Seward's work 
assured her of immortality. If only he would proclaim her 
to the world! But that was seldom the way. The model 
goes unnamed, save among the more malicious gossips and 
the curious compilers of notes that only posterity will read. 
Still, it would be something to see herself cheat death in 
marble, and one day perhaps Seward's industrious biog- 
rapher would tell the world whose fair flesh had taught 
the sculptor the grace of his Syrinx. 
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It was with the rapture of a devotee that she obeyed 
Seward's call. To her, genius was sacrosanct, a thing to 
be worshipped with divine honours. Let the world call a 
man what names it would — and of Seward it was unspar- 
ing — ^if he had genius Aspasia set him above all law. The 
divinity could do no wrong. Called to be his ministering 
priestess, she must set everything aside for his service: 
provided always that he forged no fetters. She would see 
to that In her new joy she took no thought of other risk. 
Her devotion to art was a passion almost maternal. She 
was to be partner in the birth of a glorious work, 
and the thought yielded her the ecstasy of mother- 
hood. 

People in the street turned to look after her as she 
hurried to Seward's studio. To the discerning she was a 
revelation, to the fools a scandal, desirable or undesirable, 
according to their bent 

" You are radiant," the great man exclaimed as he opened 
the door. " I'm sorry I can't shake hands," and he waved 
clay-smeared fingers in deprecation. 

"You are very workmanlike," she replied, looking at 
his long, white blouse, which emphasised the distinction of 
his head while it concealed the ungainliness of his figure. 
" The right sort of labour member. What nonsense it is 
for them to try to dress in parliamentary language ! They 
ought to go down to the House in their corduroys, with 
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their hods over their shoulders. Then one would respect 
them. Where is your hod, inspired plasterer? " 

** Out on loan/' he laughed, ''our inspiration is none too 
wealthy. One has to make sacrifices.'' 

''But why do you wash?" she asked, for Seward had 
plunged his hands into water. 

" I don't work in common clay any more to-day, princess. 
Ill measure you first, make a charcoal sketch or two, and 
then we'll go out to lunch somewhere. We can begin the 
model to-morrow perhaps. I don't want to tire yotu" 

" Tire me I You don't know how strong I am. (Besides 
I hate delays. I must see the sketch model— 60on— to-day, 
please." 

" We shall see. Meanwhile "—he turned away and be- 
gan to pin some paper on a drawing board—-" I shall be 
ready — ^as soon as you are." 

He went on arranging the easel, as if that were his only 
concern. " I think," he said, " as far as I can judge super- 
ficially, you come very near the Greek canon of propor- 
tion." 

" Rather too decadent in type, I fear." 

He paused for a moment listening, until he heard a soft 
footfall on the throne. 

"All the better for the ideal Syrinx. Ah— how perfect! 
Don't move— don't, don't vanish, goddess — I must have a 
sketch of that — ^the measurements must wait." 
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He threw away the tape he was twisting through his 
fingers and seized a stick of charcoal. 

'' Yes/' he went on, flinging swift strokes upon the paper, 
** the slightly decadent type is all the better for my Syrinx. 
Do you know how I see her — ^in the sestet of a sonnet— 

And oft beneath the pitiless eye of dawn 
The early shepherd, summoned by the shrill 

Persuasive pipe of Pan, beside the rill 
Halting his flock, twixt parted reeds would see 

Her fugitive vision soon, too soon withdrawn 
And count that moment immortality. 

''That's not very original; although it's Greek enough in 
feeling. Who wrote the verses? I don't seem to remember 
them." 

''It's an unpublished thing of Robert Akenside's. He 
showed it to me once apropos of a little study I made of a 
nymph." 

"Youknow— Akensidel" 

"It is surprising that I should know one of the first 
authorities on sculpture. He does himself the honour to 
admire my work, and as he represents ancient thought, I 
think it a compliment all the greater that he's not blind to 
the value of the ancient informed by the modem. You know 
him, too?" 

"His work's better than himself: but I've just met 
him." 
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"He's a case of arrested artistic development Up to 
a certain point he's all right — after that, pure pedant His 
feeling and his taste are almost faultless, but his mind hope- 
lessly academic. What should be art only he treats as a 
science. Where we feel, he reasons. But for his training 
he might have been one of us. How ever did you escape? 
You've been in the same school." 

" I left Oxford at the right time. I had got all I wanted 
and I knew the corrosion of staying. Knowledge is less to 
me than life and feeling. It's an accessory that helps me to 
care for art, that's all. To Akenside it's everything. The 
others are accidents and he has a Puritanical strain in him 
that makes him fear enjoyment and emotion." 

" You seem to have found him out rather thoroughly at 
one look." 

" I've seen him more than once ; three times, I think." 

"And you have seen me three times. I tremble. Tell 
me, before you get to know me better^ what's my besetting 
weakness?" 

" Genius." 

" I am condemned'' 

" No, absolved ; one doesn't judge a genius like an ordi- 
nary man." 

" If I cared for what the world says, I'd wish it to think 
like you." 

" How silly of you I If the world judged so, my judg- 
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ment would be different How dare you wish the mob 
to think like me I I couldn't be so undistinguished. Why 
do you laugh?" 

" At my own folly.'' 

" You should rather weep.*' 

" I always laugh when I ought to weep/' 

"And weep when you ought to laugh?" 

" No, that's too obvious an inversion. One can't sacrifice 
joy to unnecessary tears." 

Seward turned to his easel, and for a long time worked in 
silence. 

Aspasia's accidental pose allowed her to watch the artist, 
and she studied him with questioning eyes. Outwardly he 
was unmoved, and her vanity was slightly piqued. Thrilled 
with a new experience, she wished he too had shown emo- 
tion. But he was calm, professional almost, even in his 
first moment of admiration. To him, of course, the experi- 
ence was commonplace, but she was not commonplace, and 
that should have made some difference. She had not asked 
herself how she would feel, she had known no Philistine 
misgiving, the whole action had been spontaneous and per- 
fectly natural. WUy- should he then be moved? It was 
absurd to ask it, and yet it was exasperating to see his cool, 
business-like deliberation. If only his hand had trembled 
a little. And yet if it had, she would have been displeased : 
for it was this reverence alone that made the thing she 
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was doing possible. Had Seward's calm been disturbed 
even to the quivering of an eyelid or a finger, she knew she 
would have fled, like a nymph surprised by Silenus. Of 
the Silenus mood Seward gave no sign. 

'^ You may rest, Syrinx/' he said at last, stepping back 
from the easel. 

"May I look?" 

"If you like." 

Folding the model's cloak about her, she glided down 
from the throne, with the eyes of an expectant, happy child. 
If Seward had chosen he would have been as famous a 
draughtsman as he was a sculptor, but he never cared for 
his sketches after they had served their turn. In the draw- 
ing Aspasia read strange and startling things. The man 
had been moved. Here was no mere clever expression of 
contour, but a record of her mood, even of her thought dur- 
ing the sitting. The pose was a betrayal She had been 
less spontaneous than she supposed. Of course the mere 
consciousness of the desire to be spontaneous was her con- 
demnation. For all the easy grace of the figure, there was 
yet something in the shrinking withdrawal of limbs and veil- 
ing hands that told of the presence of Silenus, after all. Had 
the satyr, then, been in his thoughts, or only in hers? She 
put the disquieting suggestion aside and draped herself in a 
rapture of self-love ; for the sketch, a wonderfully beautiful 
thing, held her enthralled. She bent towards it, her lips 
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parted, her eyes enamoured, and fed her soul with adoration, 
not daring to question the image further. 

Seward came to her side and watched her for a little. 

"You like the sketch?" he asked carelessly. 

At the question her mood changed. Her face grew dark, 
her mouth petulant. 

" You are the devil ! *' she snapped. " No, don't look at 
me, don't look at me. I thought you could, without — 
without that. While you were working, I was sure you 
could, and I liked you for it But your drawing betrays 
you." 

" Believe me, it betrays youJ* He spoke steadily, with 
the easy tone of one accustomed to master women. Very 
few men can command their voice so as to deceive a 
woman they care for ever so little, but Seward had the 
gift to perfection. 

Aspasia fell back, annoyed but quelled. He had denied 
the satyric influence bravely, and with superb audacity he 
had imputed it to her. Had he read her thoughts of a 
moment before? She must be careful with this fencer, his 
parry was too dangerous. Still, she could not resist the last 
word. 

"The * you're another' argument is so weak," she ob- 
jected. 

" Except where it is effective/' he returned gently, with 
his imperturbable smile. 
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*' If youVe to be unpleasant, 111 go/' she frowned. Then 
she met his eye and her sense of humour prevailed 

She tried to keep her frown, but the next moment it was 
swept aside in laughter. 

" Please don't go till I've measured you,** he said lightly; 
" come here/' and he took up the tape. ** Besides, I thought 
you wanted to see a sketch model to-day : Syrinx in minia* 
ture, a little dainty thing, Tanagra's art revived in the 
twentieth century. Your arm, please." 

''Ugh I that steel tape is so chilly. Why don't you use 
a leathern one?" 

'' It's too inexact As a conscientious artist I work in 
millimetres/' 

''It's the only tolerable conscientiousness: I forgive you. 
You're not conscientious in anything else, I hope." 

She thrilled slightly under his touchy, but his delicac]r 
was supreme. 

As he measured he wrote down his results in a sort of 
ledger. 

" One would think you were a bank clerk/' she laugUed, 
"or a tailor." 

"The suit will never be made; but I must make up the 
account." 

He studied his data closely and then from an untidy heap 
of books on the floor he pulled out a volume and made 
some comparisons with his notes. 
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** Almost perfect/' he murmured to himself. 

••What book is that?" 

** Akenside, on the Canon of Proportion in Ancient Sculp- 
ture. You know it?" 

**Ye8, it's very dull," she said, flushing in slight annoy- 
ance. ''The scientific mind has no imagination. Besides, 
he's wrong in two places." 

"Who told you that: Hardiman?" 

*• No, I told Hardiman and he went for Akenside." 

** And gave you no credit, the villain ! " 

** I don't want vulgar applause. Scholars' squabbles are 
beneath contempt. He wanted with his beastly middle-class 
conscience to put my name in a footnote. If he had Td 
have boxed his ears." 

" Adorable fury! Now do you think you could find that 
pose again?" 

He caught her up and before she was aware had lifted 
her high in the air and set her on the throne, 
with the apparently effortless movement of perfect 
strength. 

'•So;that is just right." 

Flinging a lump of clay upon a stand, he began to work 
eagerly. 

" You remind one of the Creation." 

"You have a long memory. Eve. But you're wrong. 
I'm not making man. Now please let me work." 
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At the end of an hour Seward said he had done enough 
for one day. 

Aspasia stamped her foot. " Go on," she cried; " I must 
see the model finished ; I can't wait" 

" You will be tired out." 

" I told you, no'^ Again the foot protested. 

He laughed and obeyed. The figure started into life un- 
der his hands. Shrined in the clay the artist saw his ideal, 
and with the sureness of the perfect master he detached all 
the superfluity that cimibered it till the nymph stood un- 
veiled before him. 

"May I npt look at the lovely thing?" Aspasia asked 
when, released at last and restored to convention, she re- 
appeared and found the figure covered with a damp cloth. 

"No, Fm not satisfied," Seward answered bluntly, 

** Oh, please," she cooed, with her prettiest play of mock 
humility, " do." 

" Well, if you will ; but I warn you, in my present mood 
it's perilous." 

He stripped ofiF the covering, and for a moment he let 
her worship her own image. Then with quick impatient 
hands he crushed the model into shapelessness. 

"Oh!" she protested; then rallying herself she said 
steadily — 

" You arc a very great artist; but you must really learn 
to control your passions." 
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"For a very great artist," he replied, "that is not al- 
ways possible." 

" I'm so glad then," she laughed, " that I'm not clay in 
your hands. Now please take me out and give me some 
dinner. I'm famishing." 



CHAPTER Xy 

PROGRESS 

If during the wonderful months that followed anyone had 
spoken of Akenside to Aspasia, she would have frozen them 
with a well-bred stare and put his name aside with the 
words, ** He simply doesn't exist" With Laleham it would 
have been different, but she was content to let him remain 
among the shadows. When her gods were in disgrace she 
punished them, and she sometimes longed for a little tangible 
Pantheon, from which the offending deities might be taken 
out at will and whipped. She would have brought even 
Providence to the swishing-block. There was something 
of the nursery in her way with people she liked. It always 
paid to treat her as if she were five, and she was never 
more adorable than when she was threatened with a meta- 
phorical cane. The threat, made with just the right invo- 
cation of the comic spirit, could disarm her in her most 
perverse and intractable moods. But the man who was to 
make that discovery was for the present non-existent, or if 
he did exist it was as a dim, uncomfortable possibility, that 
might any day interrupt the immaculate conception and 
birth of the Syrinx. She was able, however, to put the 
thought almost entirely aside. To-morrow and yesterday. 
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she bdieveil, were the fetish of the weak. Tonday, so vital, 
so thrilling, was sufficient Yesterday, being dead, was not 
worth a thought. And as for to-morrow, when she was 
a very little girl she had learned with Alice in Wonderland 
that to-morrow never came. It was the most comforting 
truth in that profound book. 

Then on a day of slight depression, philosophy failed her 
and she had told Seward that she might leave him suddenly. 
The clay model was finished and Seward no longer required 
Aspasia to sit for him, but he constantly demanded her 
presence in the studio while he gave the Syrinx more endur- 
ing form. When he heard the reason for Aspasia's depart- 
ure he swore softly and then laughed the idea of obligation 
aside. With an unusual failure in tact, he hinted that she 
might cancel her engagement and let her beautiful body 
serve her as her brain had done. But her recoil silenced 
him. Her part in the Syrinx, now emerging serene and 
chaste from fair Parian marble, must be a free gift. Work 
she believed was degradation and should be mechanical, a 
thing apart from oneself. This giving of herself was no 
work, but pleasure, supreme in its exultation, a thing to be 
kept inviolate. Creative power had been denied her, but she 
had the artist's creative passion. Therein might have lurked 
tragedy, a pang as of motherhood withheld; but the dis- 
covery of her power to inspire was more than compensa- 
tion; for it evaded, as she would have said, the vulgarity 
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of effort. Too cruel it were to find the source of tfie pleas* 
ure in its ministry to vanity and indolence^ 

Yet Seward's chance words left their sting. After all, 
why not do as he had said? If not for him, then for others, 
in whose work she had no interest. Fate had decreed that 
in one way or another she must sell part of herself, and it 
mattered little whether it was brain or body that she sold. 
It would mean freedom from the rash bargain with Aken- 
side, freedom to devote herself to Seward's destiny, to help 
him to realise things beyond his present achievement 

As the Syrinx grew, she saw that the sculptor had reached 
a new stage in his development: what had been mere crude 
strength in his earlier expression had yielded to a new 
refinement of line and contour. Hitherto he had been con- 
tent to seize the thing seen and realise it with a Titanic 
energy that cared only for truth to the objective impression. 
He had been always the defiant rebel against spurious con- 
ventions of the ideal, the ideals of lesser men than himself, 
and his rebellion had dulled him to the true claims of that 
intellectual restraint without which the supreme beauty 
is unattainable. He had forgotten or had never realised the 
maxim " Nothing overmuch," until Aspasia reminded him 
of what it had done for the artistic expression of Hellas. 
He had turned on her with a gesture of contempt: he had 
nothing to say to outworn creeds, surely he was sufficient 
to himself; but she met him with, " Yes, but Seward is not 
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Praxiteles, just yet'' He put the question aside for the 
moment, but it drove him to the Hermes, and the Hermes 
sent him back to his studio chastened. As usual the girl 
was right There was such a thing as absolute beauty. The 
beauty of beauty was the only enduring thing in art or life ; 
the beauty of ugliness might be very well as a mood, a 
phase, but it could not hold the secret of eternity. Howso- 
ever the Genius might impress upon the uncouth some part 
of his conception of the beautiful, it was at best only a 
fleeting exaltation; the triumph must remam forever in- 
complete. The truly lovely thing is above human will or 
law ; it is only as man's brain and hand conform to the man- 
date of the archetype that paint or marble grow divine 
and so immortal. 

It was while she watched, with an almost maternal 
tenderness, Seward's growth of executive power, that Aspa- 
sia found herself wondering how she would have fared 
had he played the lover. But that role he ignored. His 
conquests were notorious, she knew, and every one was a 
violation of the law, for he was fettered by the irrevocable, 
for which he did not waste time in regrets. Perfectly 
honest, he acknowledged his mistake openly and could not 
see why it should bar the infinite possibilities of life and 
experience. So he went his way gladly in the spirit of 
Alexander's Feast, conscious of deserting the fair, for he 
knew himself very brave. 
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Aspasia's love of conquest had Seen a little piqued at 
first when she saw that Seward was content to remain merely 
a good comrade, but she soon came to see in his attitude the 
subtlest of compliments. He would not destroy the exquisite 
relation that had grown up between them by the inevitable 
grossness of passion. In some adventures he had found 
possession, or merely pursuit, a spur to inspiration : here he 
was wise enough to know the true stimulus lay in evasion. 
It was not that he did not desire. She remembered how 
the cloven hoof of Silenus peeped out on that first day: 
she was still secure of her empire and content that it 
should rest unassailed. Perhaps if he were free she might 
feel differently — ^she despised herself for dinging to the old 
rag of convention. Well, he was not free, and life was com- 
plex enough without taking long views. 

That old rag of convention was very teasing, the more 
so that it was growing threadbare and so scanty that it 
scarcely covered anything. And for all his restraint, Sew- 
ard was wearing it thinner every day. His background of 
adventures, frankly indulged, his easy defiance of barriers 
imposed by Church and State, made him interesting, she 
acknowledged it to herself, very interesting. Not so inter- 
esting, however, as Laleham — the hierophant of unappre- 
hended mysteries. Seward's fascination had one defect: 
it was based upon the obvious; its attraction lay chiefly 
in the knowledge variety of experience had brought him. 
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He was still very much the primitive man, the son of strong 
forefathers who had touched the soil only a few genera- 
tions back : Laleham was the product of over-civilisation, a 
refinement upon refinement, not yet weak, thanks to the 
vitality of the original stock, but quickly sated, continually 
in need of new stimulus if life were to be life at all. 

Had Aspasia cared to face the question she would have 
realised who had the stronger hold on her imagination, but 
she would not let it trouble her. Laleham had failed her : he 
might return opportunely or he might not. Anyhow, he was 
in abeyance if not in actual disgrace, and Seward was suffi- 
cient for her hour. If he was making progress in her hands, 
she also in his. Was it, then, progress? To be sure, every 
movement towards fuller freedom was progress. She cared 
not how soon the rag of prejudice was worn transparent. 
Then perhaps the truth would be clear. 

For the present, however, she would not shake off Aken- 
side. Seward's way of escape meant, even for the most dis- 
crete, some loss of caste, and that she could not endure. 
Things were bad enough as they were, but her bondage, 
although galling, had meant no serious social sacrifice. She 
used to laugh at herself in the part of decayed gentlewoman, 
because the degradation of the work she had found was not 
irrevocable. No, Seward's way was impossible, as yet 
There was still a limit to her progress. 
I None the less, Akenside's call was unwelcome, and only^ 
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an accident of place saved Aspasia from disobeying it. 
He was really cleverer than she had thought to arrange 
things as he had, or perhaps he was only the blind instru- 
ment of a now penitent Providence. It would not do to 
think too flatteringly of him. Be that as it might, Rome was 
a formidable counterpoise to Seward. For a very little 
she thought the balance would incline altogether to the 
sculptor, but the Roman or rather the Italian scale held a 
make-weight that she would not acknowledge to herself. 
Besides what was there to hinder Seward from following 
her? 

She would be amused; more, he would be instructed 
by the event ; for she would give no hint of invitation. But 
of the event she felt very sure. For almost the first time 
since her misfortunes began she was to have her cake and 
eat it too. To upset or disprove maxims of popular wisdom 
had always given her rapture hot from the pit. It was sel- 
dom that two parallel paths met short of infinity, which was 
too far to go, but here, within the scheme of the immediate 
present, she had a chance of finding the two ways con- 
veniently joined. So the balance fell for Rome. 

Seward grumbled, and when, with the sweetest hypocrisy, 
she pleaded moral obligation, he swore good round Cavalier 
oaths, the nature of which he understood as well as any man 
living. Then Aspasia spoke experimentally of honour, the 
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only shibboleth her searing wit respected. At that he gave 
in, threw down his chisel, and proposed dinner. 

"Hadn't you better go on?" she asked in a cool, even 
tone. " There's no time to waste." 

He picked up the chisel meekly and began again. 
Aspasia smiled with far-away satisfied eyes, that already 
saw Seward with her in Rome. 

She looked further, and Seward faded out of the picture. 

That night after he had seen Aspasia home the sculptor 
got very drunk. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AFTER HER OWN IMAGE 

The days before the journey to Rome were fuB of in- 
terest Akenside, with his irritating thoughtfubiess, for 
which he would be slapped when the time came, had not 
forgotten to provide for the inevitable shopping, and Aspasia 
after much agony and many changes of mind found herself 
at last with many changes of raiment It was a long time 
since she had been so well prepared to face the world. Her 
only trouble was that in Akenside's circle there might be no 
people worth meeting. If his friends were all bats like 
Hardiman, it would be very dull. Of course there were 
other possibilities — ^two at least that counted ; one almost a 
certainty, the other just remote enough to be exciting. She 
had not written to Florence: perhaps when she got to 
Rome she might do so, but only if she were bored. Maurice 
did not deserve notice, just now at any rate. She had no 
mercy for renegades. 

Since Seward had come into her life, had become her 
life, she had seen very little of the Polite Outcasts. She 
meant to look some of them up before she left, but the double 
fascination of the Syrinx and new clothes made her visiting 
a continually movable feast. The Taylors, she believed, had 
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returned from their honeymoon, to which they had degraded 
themselves as openly as they had to holy matrimony in 
church. She really wanted to call on them because she had 
gone to the wedding only by a vicarious telegram. On that 
day Seward had asked for a sitting, and of course nothing 
else mattered. Not even the nuptials of ^ Zeus and Hera 
would have kept her from the studio. She had telegraphed, 
shamelessly plagiarising the only author she thought fault- 
less — *' Very sorry, subsequent engagement," and added the 
usual conventional congratulations. She had laughed to 
think how Olivia would puzzle over " subsequent." Sam, 
Aspasia knew, would understand and forgive the borrowed 
wit of the inversion. She was really well out of it, and be- 
sides at the time she had nothing fit to wear. 

During the last days Seward's chisel lagged provokingly. 
Once Aspasia tried the spur, but even at her bidding the 
Syrinx refused to grow. She did not insist, she had 
far too much reverence for an artist's moods, and his talk 
was very fascinating. At last he gave up even the pretence 
of work. *' No man can serve two mistresses," he said with 
a shrug of despair. 

" I think I shall go," she answered. ** No, I didn't mean 
that I was the other," she added, catching the whimsical 
question in his look, that changed into something so intense 
that she grew uncomfortable. But he seemed to put aside 
.what he meant to say, and laughing he retorted — 
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" Why drag in Vdasquez? " 

Medusa was in her look as she replied, " I will not stay 
here to be insulted/' 

" Believe me, I didn't mean to insult you/' he answered, 
" please forgive me." 

But her face grew harden "I care nothing for in- 
tentions, I only know what I hear, and I think your words 
very oflFensive." 

Seward smiled and said no more. 

She did not even look at him as he opened the door for 
her. 

The sculptor had seen so many adventures that the unex- 
pected always left him unconcerned. He never wasted 
time in regrets, and that part of his teaching Aspasia had 
accepted as she accepted almost all his non-moral philoso- 
phies. She had already been slightly contemptuous of car- 
ing too much for anything, and under Seward's influence 
her contempt had deepened into an article of faith. It 
seemed unlikely, therefore, that they would suffer very 
keenly by the quarrel, if they obeyed their own rules. But 
all that evening, when she tried to occupy herself with her 
packing, Aspasia found herself listening for the telegraph 
boy's knock. 

It was not so much that she wanted to make it up with 
Seward. He was less important than the Syrinx. It would 
be teasmg if it were never finished and exhibited ; worse still. 
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fie might destroy it in sheer pique as he had destroyed the 
first sketch model. That was a sacrilege of which she dared 
not think. It almost drove her to take the first step towards 
reconciliation. After all, she had given him the opening 
for his offence, and she had never before known his manners 
to fail. But if she moved it would be weak. Her thrust had 
been no excuse for his riposte. Even a genius, with all his 
privileges, must learn that there was a very great diflference 
between what she might say to him and what he might say 
to her. So she hardened her heart and listened again for the 
telegraph boy. 

A knock at last. Ages seemed to pass before the landlady 
saw fit to come upstairs, and Aspasia with a little cry 
of impatience went to meet her on the landing. The 
woman carried a small box. Aspasia looked again. There 
was nothing else. She thought the packet held some of 
her purchases, and laid it down without looking at the 
address. Then she took up a novel and tried to read. If 
Seward didn't want to send any message he needn't He 
was a pig, that was all. 

The novel was stupid. Why did people write such stuff 
and how in the world did it get published? She flung the 
book away and took down her Sappho. 

She had sometimes played with the Sortes Virgiliafue. 
Sappho as the mystic spae-wife was a new idea. The girl 
held the thin volume in reverent fingers, that took a whiter 
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delicacy from the contrast with the exqtiisite greca bmding. 
Murmuring a little spell she let the book open where it 
would. Ah, the great ode I 

The vision of Aphrodite in her dove-drawn chariot swam 
down the sether before her. 

. . . then, as a smile immortal 
Lighted that wondrous face of thine, thou bad'st me 
Tell all my sorrow, tell thee why I had called thee 
Thus out of Heaven. 

Aspasia smiled whimsically; her eye rested on a later 

stanza-^ 

For though he flee now, soon, ah soon shall he follow: 
Gifts shall he bring, he that doth now withhold them. 
Yea, even Love's great gift shall thy lover, that loves not, 
Give, though unwilling. 

" Why do you mock me, Lesbian? " she cried, emotioned 
to tears. 

A long lance of sunset fell on the packet Aspasia had not 
troubled to open. She took it up listlessly and read the 
address. It startled her to fierce curiosity, and her hands 
trembled so that she could hardly undo the wrapper. 

" Real quattrocento ! " she exclaimed, catching up the per- 
fect thing and carrying it to the window, where she turned 
it this way and that, delighting in the lovely miniatures 
on the panels of the casket— the scenes of the last act 
in the tragedy of John the Baptist:— The saint in a dream 
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of spiritual ivory flesh amid the gloom of his dungeon, 
Herod, in the banquet hall, seduced by the thin beauty of 
the snake Salome, Herodias in fierce counsel with her 
daughter, the King's disquieted consent, the prophet's vic- 
torious submission to the headsman, and, last, Salome 
taking her reward. 

Aspasia turned the little coffer this way and that, always 
returning to the figure of the dancer. ** How like me she 
is I " she murmured, and she ran to her looking-glass to make 
quite sure. 

In the lock of the casket was a tiny golden key. Aspasia 
waited for a moment before she turned it. 

"Jewels, I wonder?" she asked her reflection in the 
glass. " Oh no, far better. Even if it is never finished, I 
shall always have this.'' 

She raised the little Syrinx tenderly and set it on the 
table. Then she knelt down beside it and questioned every 
illusive line of the figure, wrought from one of the frag- 
ments of the great Parian original with all the perfection 
of a cameo. "What a little master he would be,'' she 
thought, " if he weren't a great one I And is that really 
myself f It was divine that she should have this copy of 
the unfinished work to take with her to Italy, to have by her 
always, to reassure her when she doubted her own beauty. 
"Beauty?" she laughed "Ah, no, I am only a plain 
woman with good points." 
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She peeped into the casket again and shrugged her 
shoulders* " He might have written something on it," she 
thought, taking up Seward's card and turning it over. 
*' Well, he may go hang. I have my Syrinx." 

She fell to worshipping the little idol once more, fearing 
to take her eyes from it lest when she looked again the 
spiritual thing should have vanished. 

Until darkness fell she enjoyed her own image, forget- 
ful of everything except that she herself had inspired this 
perfection. She was critical too, and wished that the shoul- 
ders had not overbalanced the hips quite so much. She 
loved decadence, but for all that she would have liked her 
own type to be less decadent. And yet had she been more 
robust would she have been satisfied : would she have made 
just the appeal to Seward's genius that had resulted in this? 
She took jealous account of all her defects and weighed 
them against her merits, tracing their counterpart in her 
mind in an agony of introspection, until she was tempted 
to break the statue. But she soon worked that mood to an 
end, and the sheer beauty of the whole work, reasserting 
itself, brought her comfort. She wondered more and more 
at Seward's restraint. "Had she been a man" — she 
blushed and put the figure back into the casket 

She feared she was growing sentimental and that she 
might do something weak. Seward did not deserve a word, 
and yet, if she went in silence, it might be the end of every- 
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thing; for his pride was as great as her own. It would be 
a pity to have no bulwark against dulness in Italy, where 
every chance of enjoyment was so dim. And yet to be con- 
quered by a mere gift would be silly. It was very clever 
of her to have got the little Syrinx at all; for Seward 
knew the value of his work and seldom gave it away. She 
should be content with her victory and trust to her power 
over the sculptor to bend him further to her will, without 
any concession. Still, he was important for the future. It 
would be bad tactics to ignore his gift altogether. And 
after all it was rather sweet of him. 

For the rest of the evening she amused herself trying 
on her new clothes. Then she continued her packing, sigh- 
ing for a maid to save her that drudgery. She was very 
busy till the small hours. 

"Too late to write now," she exclaimed with a sigh 
half of relief, when she heard the postman slam the door 
of the collecting-box at two in the morning, " but I can tele- 
graph when I awake, if I still think it wise." 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE INOPPORTUNE 

AsPASiA had reason to be satisfied with the act of grace 
that recalled Seward. Her telegram, "Forgiven. You 
may come to see me off to-night/' had brought him back 
to her feet within the hour, and he had really made him- 
self very useful, sparing her the last horrors of prepara- 
tion for the journey, the worry of studying time-tables and 
taking tickets. His capable hands had pulled refractory 
straps, his weight had thought a gaping tnmk to order. 
They had laughed like happy children over the comedy, 
and Aspasia, watching his contented slavery, thought it 
would not be long before he too should pack his knapsack 
for Rome. Now that everything was ready she stood in her 
dismantled room among her boxes tapping her foot im- 
patiently and listening for cab-wheels. Seward had prom- 
ised to come for her at a quarter past eight It was twenty 
minutes past now. This was distressing. 

Twenty-five minutes past. Infamous I She shut her 
watch with a snap and bade her landlady's son take down 
tiie things and call a cab. It would be a race now to Char- 
ing Cross, and she would have all the bother of porters and 
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luggage that she ought to have been saved. Perhaps he 
had got drunk agam. If so she hoped he would not come. 

It was two mmutes to nine. Curiosity got the better of 
her anger and she went to the carriage window. At last ! 
He came flushed and dishevelled, shouldering his way 
through the crowd. Was he quite himself? She drew 
back, but he had already seen hen 

"Well?" she asked severely, "what have you to say 
for yourself?" 

" Everything. Fm really very sorry. Confound relations 
by marriage ! I cmly shook off my inconvenient brother-in- 
law by main force ten minutes ago." 

" Your brothcr-in-law ? " Evidently Seward was the bet- 
ter of wine. " Hadn't you better go away?" 

" I'm going away, to the country, in half an hour. My 
brother-in-law is waiting for me at Victoria. Just as I 
was leaving the studio to fetch you, he appeared. My wife 
is dying. Nobody could be more out of place than myself 
at such a time, but her people insist; they've got all the old- 
fashioned notions. George — of course his name's George, 
he's a solid country squire— says it's only decent I should 
be there. I think it's highly indecent, considering that I've 
hardly seen Lucy for years." 

The train was already moving. There was just time for 
a hurried hand-clasp. 

'* Good-bye," Aspasia cried, " yes, it's all right. I quite 
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understand/' she added, answering fhe question in his look, 
her own grown strangely intense and tender — *' but — really 
— ^this is very surprising. Write to me soon," 

She sank into her seat, and stared with far-away eyes at 
the lights on the riven 

The bustle of arrival at Folkestone recalled her to her- 
self. Should she turn back? No, Seward was not yet 
free, and even if he were, what warrant had he given her to 
make this betrayal of herself? Yet Seward suddenly set 
at liberty and surrounded by innumerable temptations— ^ 
the thought was maddening. She did not know that she 
wanted any closer relation with him, and yet, for the sake 
of his art, he ought not to be snared. She alone, Aspasia 
believed, could pull him through the impending crisis. She 
had been so much to him, her place was to be near him. 
And yet, and yet — ^it was too complicated. Italy might 
not be simpler, but to throw its possibilities away for a 
mere chance would be foolish, criminal even. So she went 
steadily on board the steamboat 

It was a divine blue night. The shore glided away in 
a dream of faint moonlight. Aspasia went aft and, leaning 
over the rail, watched the broad track of broken foam swirl- 
ing backwards in the vessel's wake. Its turmoil pleased 
her. She wished that the turmoil in her own brain would 
sink as soon to calm. 

Quite near her on deck chairs were a man and a woman. 
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She glanced backwards and recognised them in the moon- 
light. They were small and very respectable literary 
people, whose world just touched Aspasia's. 

** I saw Seward at Charing Cross/* the woman's husband 
was saying. " He rushed up just as the train was moving 
and said good-bye to a girl in the next carriage to ours." 

** That Herrick woman, of course, his latest inspiration. 
I saw her in the station." 

"The reigning sultana, I suppose?" the man queried, 
laughing cynically. 

" Oh, it's been notorious all winter. I've forbidden our 
girls to speak to her, and I thought it my duty to warn 
that nice boy, Eric Lansdowne, who seemed to be rather 
£pris there." 

Aspasia shrugged her shoulders, and murmured to 
herself — 
" What a genius some people have for the superfluous ! " 

But for all her defiance of Philistia, what she had heard 
did not promise her a pleasanter journey. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

REUNIOK 

It was the strain of long travelling, Akenside thought, 
that had made Aspasia so haggard when he met her at the 
station in Rome. She had done what she could for her looks 
all the way from Civita Vecchia, but with little success. 

" You are tired ? " he asked sympathetically as he put her 
into the cab. 

" Do I look tired? " she took him up sharply. " I sup- 
pose I'm hideous — 3, hundred at least?" 

He saw that he had blundered. " I've found a pleasant 
little apartment for you," he continued in even tones. " I 
thought you'd like that better than a pension." He turned 
and told the vetturino where to go. 

Aspasia stamped her foot. "No, no," she cried, "to 
the Poste Restante, Cook's — at once." Then Akenside 
heard her mutter, "Silly! some people have no imagina- 
tion." 

Clearly the journey had been too much for her. He said 
nothing more as they drove across the Piazza delle Ter- 
mitii until they stopped at the comer of the Via Nazionale. 

" Shall I ask for your letters? " 
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" No, no, I couldn't sit waiting here in the sun. Will 
they keep me very long?" 

" Not if there are few people." 

Her face turned ashen. " Please understand," she cried, 
" I did not come here to be insulted. I've a good mind to 
go back to London again. Now leave me. I prefer to 
go on alone. Tell me the address. Oh, don't be afraid for 
me. I know Italian quite well." She alighted, ignoring 
the hand Akenside held out to help her, and ran up the 
steps. 

Akenside lifted his hat and turned away, feeling that 
the towers of Rome were rocking about him. This was 
not exactly the meeting he had counted on. It was a cold 
douche, perhaps an intentional one, to his amiable senti- 
mentality. Truly the way of sentimentalists is hard. The 
first transgression begins an endless chain He had fallen, 
seduced by Hardiman, had got over his first qualms and 
then went from bad to worse spending an Arcadian week 
arranging a little apartment in the Via Capo le Case for 
the expected angel: and lol there had arrived a Fury. He 
had not been tactful, certainly, in the first remark, but where, 
he wondered, was the insult in the last? In its obviousness, 
most likely; how dull he was! Nothing riled her like the 
obvious: and of course there was the very trying journey; 
some anxiety or worry too, that explained her haste to 
the post office. Much must be forgiven to a woman, 
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everything if she is t>eautiful. But he wished himself less 
of a novice. 

His brow cleared a little. He lighted a cigar and strolled 
towards his hotel in the Via Venti Settembre. Just as he 
turned out of the Piazza he looked back. Aspasia had not 
been kept waiting. Paler, if possible, than before and with 
a strange air of tragedy, she came slov/ly down the steps, 
crushing a telegram in her hand. 

Sufficient self-restraint was granted to him to go on his 
way. But his brow had clouded again, he let his cigar go 
out, and a host of misgivings assailed him. However, this 
hell-broth was of his own brewing. He must drink it like 
a man. For the present he would forget it and go to call 
on Urbano. No, a long walk into the Campagna would 
be better. 

He returned calmer about four o'clock, and sent a mes- 
senger to the Via Capo le Case with a note askmg how 
Miss Herrick was after her journey. At the end of what 
seemed an interminable age, the boy returned with the 
answer: 

" In bed with a dreadful headache. The rooms are very 
nice on the whole. I like the garden of the Carthusian 
convent at the back, but not the sitting-room wall-paper. 
You will quote something I know about gift horses, but 
that's not my way. J. H." 
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" Poor little woman," Akenside murmured, laying down 
the note. " The headache must be very bad. Gift horses are 
the last thing you would suggest to me." He sighed rather 
wearily, for he had taken great pains with the flat, and the 
wall-papers had cost him much consideration. He went tip 
to his room, and knowing that it was impossible to work and 
useless to go to bed he put on his cloak and strolled as 
far as the Cafe Colonna. There he found nothing amusing. 
The Roman matrons, as Urbano called them, had all dined 
and disappeared, the evening papers seemed more idiotic 
than ever, so he left hurriedly and went down to the Forum. 
He meant to defy a paternal government and climb over 
the official barrier, no very great feat, to spend an hour or 
two among the ruins ; but a stupid illumination of the Pala- 
tine with coloured fire had drawn the gapipg crowd of 
tourists to the sacred place, and drove him away in dis- 
gust. At last he drifted into one of those living picture 
theatres which delight the leisure of the Roman bourgeoisie. 
The tiny drama " The Amours of Pierrot " was given with 
wonderfully clever mechanical effects, and although the 
sweet, clean little story of a Pierrot who loved a dancing 
doll and followed her to happiness through surprising ad- 
ventures bit him with Its allegory, he laughed with thej 
happy crowd, children as only grown-up Italians can be, 
and went away comforted to a night of foolish, flattering 
dreams. 
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For Aspasia many restless hours f oUowed a day of strange 
tumult She had no business to be in Rome. Why had 
she not obeyed impulse, her surest guide, and turned back 
at Folkestone, risking everything upon the uncertainty of 
one event? And now everything lay within her grasp; 
everything — and nothing, for Seward's telegram had been 
very unsatisfactory. Why had he not bidden her return 
to him at once? It could not be the fear of George, whom 
Seward, with a little care, might easily thrash. Certainly 
it was not fear of the world with its demand for " decent 
intervals.'' If she knew Seward, there was likely to be no 
interval at all, and Aspasia hated the nearest woman from 
whom he must be saved, if that nearest woman could not be 
herself. She would have lost nothing by turning back; for 
Mrs. Avalon's pleasant world of fettered free-thinkers and 
tuft-hunters who called themselves Socialists had set its mark 
on her, had given her the chance of a lifetime of finding 
out who were her real friends. That was something; and 
yet it would be worse to give the Avalons the power to say 
that Seward had made an honest woman of her. When 
that was done Mrs. Avalon would greet her with an holy 
kiss and ask her to her house, just to prove how far she was 
from narrowness. The prospect, viewed in any light, was 
delicious. And in any case, could an arrangement with 
Seward be permanent? That mattered less. To have 
grasped one supreme experience is worth all the misery 
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that may Ke behind. The world with its evil tongues and 
indecent eyes might go hang. To be mistress of her fate 
for even a moment would be to have seized something of 
the eternal. After that time and the hour may do their 
worst. If only Seward would end all this killing suspense I 
Who knew what had become of him already? To-morrow, 
perhaps? To-morrow I that held Akenside and his detest- 
able bargain. 

The dawn struggled in, touching with ghostly fingers the 
little Syrinx. On it Aspasia's tired eyes rested in adora- 
tion ; she forgot to think, and at last, calmed and comforted 
by the visible reassurance of her own beauty, she fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XIX 

AVE ROMA 

The spirit of the Carlovingian surprised Akenside when 
he called at the Via Capo le Case next morning. Pale and 
a little anxious, but very gracious, Aspasia in a filmy 
white morning gown floated to meet him. The mystery 
of her eyes, he thought, was deeper, and there was pain 
behind their quizzical humour, but that might only be the 
aftermath of fatigue. 

'' Yes, I'm quite well again," she laughed. " Fm so glad 
you have the sense to see it People drive me nearly mad 
when they hold one's hand, and say doubtfully, 'I hope 
you're better,' when one's health is staring them in the face. 
And now please, I'm ready to work. Isn't that virtuous ? " 

** Almost to the point of vice. I must suppress it. No, 
work can wait until to-morrow. Come, before it gets tco 
hot, and see something of Rome. Ill tell you about work 
as we go along and salve your rudimentary conscience, if 
you like. By the way, where did the conscience come from ? 
It seems unfamiliar." 

She gave a bewitching little smile! 

" I've developed a great deal lately. I suppose I need 
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a conscience now, and evolution has supplied the necessary 
organ." 

"Your development has been scientific then?*' 

" No, purely artistic. I must be dull to-day, if you think 
me scientific." 

" No, / am dull not to see that it was only a refinement 
of art that made you talk in the terms of science, to help 
my slow wits." 

She knitted her brows. " That's rather complex, isn't it? 
You think it's subtle, but I'm sure it isn't It's not simple 
enough for that Yes, I'll come with pleasure. I shan't be 
a moment" 

He turned and looked round the room, at the wall-paper 
she did not like yesterday, at the few dainty pieces of 
furniture she liked well enough probably, for she had said 

nothing about them, at He moved forward eagerly. 

What wonder was this and where had it come from? Not 
antique, certainly, but how exquisite in spirit and workman- 
ship ! Only one man living could do that, but how in the 
world did it come here? 

He looked closer, with a vague dread. O God, there was 
no mistaking it! This, then, was the artistic development 
Well — ^he struggled against emotions that had their source, 
he knew, in ignoble jealousy — ^it was very beautiful, a thing 
to thank Heaven for in sordid times. A great wave of pure 
worship bore his spirit up. Again he was in the darkened 
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church on the Monte Capudno, acclaiming the perfect 
woman— 

"You like my Syrinx?- 

He did not turn round. ''It is amazing. If Seward 
takes care, one day we may set him beside Praxiteles." 

" Oh, you are disappointing. Always the wretched pe- 
dant's historical comparison. Couldn't you have stopped 
at ' amazing ' like the marriage service? Surely he is great 
enough already to be judged by himself. Now tell me how 
do you like my hat? I don't suppose you know enough 
about millinery to compare that to anything." 

"It is also — ^amazing; to-day we may set it beside the 
must beautiful mushroom that ever grew." 

" Don't be so absurd. Why didn't the gods give you a 
little imagination? " 

" True," he replied humbly, as they went downstairs, " I 
have none." Then looking at Aspasia with good-humoured 
irony, Akenside proposed to take a vettwra and drive first 
to the post office. 

"Yes, please do," she replied, with easy detachment, 
putting up her parasol. " For a few days I must depend on 
the Poste Restante. I told my friends Cook's. It was 
dismal to have no letters this morning." 

As the vettura rattled down the steep, narrow gullet of 
the Via Sistina, Aspasia and Akenside were silent. Both 
were thinking of the Syrinx, he with a strange, painful 
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curiosity, she with a curious pleasure that Akenside had 
come through the ordeal of recognition so well. He might 
not have a first-rate mind, but he had a saving humour and 
decent intelligence. The hat had been a godsend, just 
when the situation was becoming tense. She thought she 
had seldom been more adroit, and he had not done badly^ 
for a person of his class. At last she spoke. 

" It's clever of you not to * guide book ' me. I thought 
you'd say, ' Now we're crossing the Piazza Barberini, and 
there's the Triton, and the long, steep street we're just going 
to climb is the Via Quattro Fontane, and here on the right 
with the St. Andrew's cross above the door is the Scots 
College' — ^your patriotism, Bonnie Charlie and all the rest 
of it, should have remembered not to forget to tell me 
that" 

" You know Rome, then? " 

"Not a bit, only from books and pictures. Otherwise 
I'm vestal virgin to the fascinations of the seven hills. 
When I don't know a place, I'll ask what it is, and I hope 
you won't be able to tell me." 

As they turned into the Piazza delle Termini, Akenside 
thought that the girl's face grew clouded. She seemed to 
have become suddenly afraid of silence and to be sheltering 
herself behind a rapid play of talk. He hoped that the 
visit to the post office would relieve the strain, whatever it 
was; for be feared that this rather forced gaiety might end 
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in a scene. Once more she chose to go into Cook's alone, 
and Akenside, waiting in torment at the foot of the steps, 
thought lightly of the Holy Inquisition and its gentle deal* 
ing. Aspasia's radiant return comforted him. 

"An the letters you want, I hope?" he asked, rashly 
optimistic 

" Not one, people are very perverse ; but that mustn't 
spoil my day. Where do we go now?" 

Akenside looked at her again. If this was acting it was 
very clever. Better, however, a false calm than a real 
tempest 

" We shall go down to the Piazza di Spagna; it's too 
early for the models, but there are the flowers. And then 
we'll go up the steps of Trinita dei Monte and along the 
Pincio, to let you have your first glimpse of distant St 
Peter's framed in the dense ilex foliage beside the foun- 
tain." 

" That sounds very pleasant" She pronounced the last 
word luxuriously, lingering over it with a tender reverence 
that stirred Akenside's remembrance of its meaning. To 
a hedonist like Aspasia the word had an almost ritual 
sanctity; she never pronounced it except to exalt it It 
expressed for her the ultimate essence of well-being. " Oh, 
it's pleasant, very pleasant," she repeated, when they came 
at last to the flower stalls on the steps of Trinita dei Monte, 
where Akenside bought her a great cluster of roses. 
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** That finishes the picture/' be said, presentmg the flowers 
with old-fashioned gallantry. 

She pressed her face to the roses. "Very sweet," she 
murmured. '^ Thank you so much. Are they from Psestum, 
do you think?" 

''Who's a little pedant now?" he asked, laughing. 

** Don't be catty," she admonished, looking at him with 
a mischievous, sidelong glance across her bouquet ** Tell 
me, have you brought your car to Italy?" 

'' No, the official arrangements were too worrying. I wish 
I had : we could have gone to Tivoli. I went there the other 
day by the cheap excursion, conducted by a so-called pro- 
fessor of archaeology, a genial person like a retired horse- 
dealer, who delivered the funniest lectures in Roman 
French. But I had Horace in my pocket for an antidote." 

** How like you I A person who would go to Tivoli with 
Horace in his pocket is capable of anything. I can imagine 
you crooning to yourself in an ecstasy of superiority— 

''Tiber, by some old Argive settler founded. 
Be my retreat when age shall overtake me, 
There let me end my voyagings and joumeys, 
A spent campaigner. 

The Senior Fogies' Qu6 in Pall Mall would please you 
far better. When you should have thought only of the woods 
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and falling waters you enjoyed your debauch of sentiment 
and posed to yourself as a sailor-man and soldier-man in 
one— « sort of * His Majesty's Jolly ' — ^rejoicing in the thmg 
you're not" 

^^Militat omnis amans" he retorted boldly; "there's 
Ovid for your Horace, Principessa," and he triumphed 
wickedly to see her eyes go down. He took out his pencil 
case and wrote on the fly-leaf of the little Horace " To Ma- 
donna Aspasia from the humblest of her worshippers, R. A." 

"Will you take it?" he asked, when he had added the 
date; and laughing she accepted the gift 

"It sounds irreverent," she objected, reading the in- 
scription, and he started at the memory of Monte Capucino, 
of which he had not thought when he wrote the playful 
lines. "It's a lovely little edition," she continued, "but 
if we're to go on in this disgraceful way, you might as well 
tell me what you want me to do for you while I'm here. 
It would at any rate be practical," she suggested, recover- 
ing herself. 

"Very well, then," he replied, surprised at his own 
courage, " I want you to be my wife." 

They had reached the top of the steps before Aspasia 
answered. 

" No," she murmured gently, turning to look with far- 
away eyes over the city. " The time has gone past for that 
Perhaps — don't think me very immodest, but impulse is 
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everything to me, — ^if you had asked me that first evening, 
on the car, I would have said *Yes/ Oh, why do things 
always come at the wrong time?" 

He gave an impatient cry. **Now I've spoiled every- 
thing!" 

" Not at all; that is only a silly convention, I suppose/' 
she added with adorable malice, ** you'll expect me next to 
say I'll be a sister to you." 

** Heaven forbid," he exclaimed, catching her humour and 
wise enough to see that it offered a way of escape from 
threatening emotions. ** A cousin if you will ; there's hope 
for cousins." 

** It would be safer, I think, to be your aunt, if one must 
become a blood relation after saying ' No ' to a man, but 
why not let us go on as before? I don't see why there 
should be any false shame for a question asked and an- 
swered. Now tell me about my work." 

"You know," Robert began, mastering his chagrin, 
" when I was going to Crete I met a friend who persuaded 
me to help him with a book of his. I spent the autumn in 
Crete and then joined my friend here. You will meet him 
at lunch to-day. I promised to join him at a curious 
little Bohemian place in the Via dei Prefetti, off the 
Corso." 

" Oh dear," she cried, " another Dryasdust 1 " 

" Wait until you see him. He's a charming old man I " 
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" Otk, h he old? That may be fasdnating. By die way, 
ycm are quite old, aren't you? " 

** Just fifteen years younger than my friend And now 
that I've given him and myself away, and if you've admired 
St Peter's enough, shall we go down before the sun grows 
too hot? After lunch you must go back to your rooms and 
rest" 

'' ' Must/ indeed? I will do noOiing of ike sort, unless I 
choose. I will not be ordered about by anybody." 

An empty vettura was trailing along the Pincio. Aken- 
side hailed it and bade the man drive to the Ristorante 
Sorra Nina. 



CHAPTER XX 

CHEZ SORRA NINA 

'* The place is not at all smart/' Akenside told Aspasia, 
as they entered the Via dei Prefetti; "but it's amusing,— 
we'll see authors, musicians, actors, artists, journalists: 
such Bohemia as there is in Rome meets there." 

" I don't want to see journalists," Aspasia pouted, " but 
if there are any distinguished people among the others, 
I may be interested. Do you know any? " 

**A few. For mstance my friendi Professor Urbano, 
who is very anxious to see you." 

"Urbano, Urbano," Aspasia repeated, trying to recall 
the name, — " Oh, the Sappho man. I suppose he's an old 
pedant I You're very disappointing," she twitched her nose 
daintily in disapproval. It was one of her funniest and 
most fascinating tricks when she was displeased. Not 
another muscle of her face moved during the tiny spasm, 
and the effect was distractingly comical. "Why do you 
laugh?" she demanded. 

" At the little screw of your nose. It's a whole Odyssey 
of disgust in miniature." 

"That's meant for an epigram, I suppose. How like 
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''And why, my dear lady?'' Urtiano asked indulgently. 

''They pretend to know everything and they haven't 
even begun to know anything." 

"I only hope," the Professor replied laughing, "they 
will never begin to know anything; for a great part of the 
world's gaiety will then be eclipsed for me." 

Aspasia turned acid. " That," she said with icy superior- 
ity, " is something I don't understand. Once I thought I 
did, but I have progressed." 

*' Thank Heaven, Signorina, you are too young to under- 
stand the pleasures of an old cynic like myself. I can 
recommend these calves' brains; one gets them better here 
than anywhere else in Rome." 

Aspasia allowed herself to be cajoled. She wanted her 
lunch badly, otherwise she would have swept out of the 
place in a gust of offended majesty. She loved to see her- 
self in the beau rdU and played it mercilessly, when she 
could afford it. She was annoyed with Urbano, for he had 
seemed to betray an inferior type of mind, that could be 
merely amused with the mistakes of an ignorant press in- 
stead of contemptuously indignant These intractable 
moods were more physical than mental and they were most 
usual when she was hungry. Under the stress of that neces- 
sity her sense of humour stood at zero. A satisfactory meal 
seldom failed to restore it, and the calves' brains arrived 
just at the right moment She was tather grateful to them; 
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for she saw quite well that just then a scene would 
have been impolitic. Akenside did not matter. She could 
count on his infatuation and rather foolish good*nature 
to keep him loyal, but with Urbano it was far otherwise. 
He held possibilities that it would not be wise to discotmt 
too soon. His confession was exasperating enough, and it 
would always stamp him as an intellectual outsider more 
or less. Even if he meant what he had said as a joke 
it was a cheap one, and that was unpardonable. Still, 
he might be worth knowing better, and under the restoring 
influence of lunch Aspasia grew gracious again. For Ur- 
bano's European reputation she cared nothing: he was 
neither artist nor poet, but he counted for something in 
Roman society, and what was pleasanter still. Black society. 
From the Professor's welcome she gathered that Akenside, 
fond fool, had spoken of her as a colleague, not in any 
way as a subordinate. Naturally he would. She saw now 
that his proposal had not been a mere impulse of the mo- 
ment She might not have such a dull time, after all, in 
Rome. 

Wiser by yesterday's experience, Akenside watched ap- 
prehensively the passage of the little storm, and it was with 
infinite relief that he saw it give place to sunshine. For 
many reasons he wanted Aspasia to show herself at her 
best to Urbano. Robert had in him a strain of the man 
of business. The work they were to do during the next 
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few weeks was serious, and he did not wish fhe Professor 
to think that the accomplished woman upon whose help 
he cotmted so much was only a flighty child, with the airs 
of a spoiled cocotte, whom an infatuated recluse had mis- 
taken for her better. But he need hardly have troubled; for 
Urbano's experience and quick intuition had divined the 
girl's mind. He saw what he had to deal with, and his 
infinite tact saved him from every pitfall. Of his own 
subject, of the task that lay before the three, he said 
nothing. He talked amusingly of Rome and the Ro- 
mans, steering the conversation at last towards modem art, 
at which Aspasia caught fire and surprised the elderly 
amateur with her knowledge and the delightful freshness 
of her views. 

"But, Signorina," he exclaimed, "you already know 
Rome." 

" Not at all,'* she said. " It is my first visit" 

" Then we have a great deal in store," he replied with 
a gay acceptance of comradeship: "the Vatican, the Bor- 
ghese, the Barberini, the Rospigliosi, the Doria-Pamphili, 
and I can take you to many galleries the everyday visitor 
does not see. You must let me be your guide." 

" That is very sweet of you." 

"I raise my glass," he cried boyishly, "to our better 
acquaintance. But here," he added, springing to his feet, 
" is the truant at last We had almost given you up. Come 
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and let me introduce you. What! you know each other 
already ? How fortunate 1 " 

They were so placed that Akenside saw the new-comer 
an instant before Aspasia. A sudden freezing of his look 
gave her a strange premonition of two possibilities, but 
she held herself in check, and a moment later had held out 
to Urbano's latest guest, a hand that trembled ever so little, 
while she murmured something quite polite and unmeaning. 

Akenside with an effort emulated the girl's cool politeness. 

*' I am very angry with you, Maurice," she said quietly, 
as the other sat down, " and I don't know whether I'm 
glad to see you or not. It's quite plain, however^ l^at 
you're glad to see me. I thought you had more self-con- 
trol." Then in a lower tone she murmured, "Don't call 
him Motorman here. His name's Akenside. Now tell me 
where you have been all this time. It was infamous of you 
not to write." 

" I waited," he said briefly. 

" So it would appear." Her lightly veiled sarcasm stung 
him, but he covered his annoyance and turned with his 
exquisitely courteous smile to their host 

" Professor Urbano," he said in clear, even tones, ** you 
are a master of pleasant surprises. I don't know how to 
thank you enough." 

" My dear boy, the debt is mine. It's you, remember, 
who brought in the element of surprise." 
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** I think rather/' Laleham answered, " we owe it all to 
Mn Akenside. He seems to have a genius for these charm- 
ing, unexpected meetings." 

He poured out wine and turned to Akenside. 

"Here's to the spirit of the Carlovingian/' he cried, 
" and the pleasantest evening of my life ! " 

" And the most memorable of mine," Akenside returned, 
clinking glasses and eyeing his man. 

''I'm rather in the dark," Urbano interposed, ''but I 
know the Carlovingian." He touched the other glasses 
with his own. " I like this humble place better, and the 
other can't be more cheerful" 

" We three met first at the Carlovingian," Laleham ex- 
plained. V 

"Ah, happy memories, happy memories I " the Professor 
sighed, with Southern sentiment "Enviable young 
people." 

"Enviable; yes, is it not so, Miss Herrick?" Laleham 
paused with ever so delicate a question on the name, just 
glancing at Akenside as he spoke. 

" Yes, yes," Aspasia agreed, adding a careless aside to 
Laleham, "you may say Herrick. I'm still free— -and a 
bondwoman." 

" Then," Laleham asked, " I suppose the egregious Hard- 
iman is in Rome too? " 

" The egregious Hardiman," Akenside echoed, with mild 
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irony, '* is going round the world for his healtE By this 
time, I believe, he has got as far as Japan." 

" Poor man ! He will be rather out of the picture there : 
but I'm sorry he's ill, though he was an Egyptian task- 
master," Laleham exclaimed. "It's a wonder he didn't 
break other people down as well." 

" Other people," Aspasia laughed, " understood the gen- 
tle art of saving themselves. Otherwise one would 
have choked in the atmosphere of his conscientious- 
ness." 

"Are you a conscientious taskmaster, Professor Ur- 
bano?" Laleham asked, fencing for information, and as 
curious as a woman to know for whose service Aspasia had 
exchanged Hardiman's. 

"I'm a demon to work," the Professor replied; "but 
whether I drive other people unmercifully you know best 
yourself. Stop me in time, if I do, my dear boy," and he 
laid a hand kindly on Laleham's. 

" For myself, I don't mind, but I warn you, 111 stop you 
soon enough if you overwork Miss Herrick." 

" No, you'll wait till you're asked, please. I'm my own 
mistress, so fan Besides you are putting the saddle on the 
wrong horse. And do, please, let's talk of something else 
besides beastly work, on my second day in Rome, too. 
You've grown unusually tactless, Maurice. What sort of 
people have you been going amongst? " 
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Laleham smiled, delighted that his diplomacy had told 
liim all that he wanted to know. 

*'Fve been by myself chiefly," he confessed compla- 
cently. 

" The worst possible company I No wonder, then, you're 
dreadful/' 

" Well, I've a chance to be virtuous now," he sighed. 

** How dull 1 Really, Maurice, I shall write and tell the 
Polite Outcasts that their president no longer exists. Have 
you sold yourself to the devil of Philistinism? " 

** I have," he replied deliberately, leaning his chin on his 
hand and looking at Aspasia with a slow, earnest gaze. 

" I don't believe you," she cried, laughing rather wildly 
and avoiding his eye. " Don't be so silly," she added weakly, 
for when he grew serious she began to feel his power, the 
insistent supremacy she dreaded. She knew that in some 
moods he could make her do or believe anjrthing he pleased. 
Laleham supreme in her life was the very last thing she 
wanted just now. She glanced at him again. How beauti- 
ful he looked, and how vicious! Urbano, for all that his 
years had taught him, looked almost crude beside this dar- 
ingly experienced boy. As for Akenside, he seemed a 
maiden-aunt. He only wanted a cap with strings. Even 
Seward — ^but she put that thought away from her with both 
hands and made conversation happily enough until lunch 
came to an end. 
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It amused her to watch the studied courtesy of Akenside 
and Maurice towards each other. Motorman clearly saw him- 
self at a disadvantage, but he held his own gallantly enough 
against rather serious odds. Still, Aspasia was glad that 
the honours were with Laleham. She was continually ap- 
plying the social foot-rule to people, and nothing made her 
so angry as to see ancestry failing to justify itself. There 
was nothing wrong with Akenside, of course, but he had less 
race to help him. He had not perfect command of his ex- 
pression or of his colour ; but for his training he might pos- 
sibly have sulked : his irony betrayed itself by ever so little 
bitterness ; the secret of charming insolence had been denied 
him. Laleham understood the art, in which Aspasia her- 
self excelled, of wounding with a caress those who were 
"not of us." Not that they were deliberately cruel, but, 
with that curious insensibility which is the nemesis of one 
form of culture, a culture very exquisite and enviable in 
itself, they could not imagine that certain people, whom 
Heaven by some strange oversight permitted to live, could 
by any chance suflfer from the darts stuck in them by 
superior intelligence. They felt them, of course, in a dull, 
brutish way — ^their unbecoming flush proved that — and a 
little pain was good for them, but the privilege of true suflfer^ 
ing, the luxury of their tormentors, was not theirs. The 
sensitive consideration of the elect for those within their 
own circle is a thing of supreme beauty, and the law of 
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Christian charity has no more gracious fulfilment, but even 
to this virtue an imperfect world has set inevitable limits. 
For all that, the elect are just; and should one of them be- 
tray the ideals of the order, Judas may be very sure of 
punishment The best he can do is to go out quickly and 
hang himself. 

After some fencing, Akenside and Laleham found less to 
say to each other, and the party divided into two camps. 
Slightly mortified, Robert gave up Aspasia to Laleham, and 
when they left the restaurant, he knew that it would be 
politic to make himself scarce. But Fate denied him the 
credit of masterly withdrawal and sent him somethmg very 
like a dismissal. 

" We don't need to play the Paduan game here," Aspasia 
exclaimed as they came out 

" No," Akenside assented rather grimly, " for the devil, 
I think, has already taken the hindmost." 

" Well, if you are slow," she murmured with provoking 
sweetness, '^ you needn't be unpleasant about it Maurice, 
twill you drive me home, please? You must have ever so 
much to tell me." 

When Aspasia and Laleham had gone, Urbano slipped 
his arm through Akenside's and drew him away. " Very 
brilliant, very perverse, vety charming," he remarked, " and 
not more difficult perhaps, than the rest of them when they 
are clever beyond the average. I compliment you and my- 
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self on such rn ally. But to-day, either the journey is 
still upsetting her, or several men are playing cross-pur- 
poses inside t nt pretty little head. Come along. If we 
are to begin work in earnest to-morrow we have a thousand 
things to do." 

Akenside recovered his good humour with a grappling- 
iron and went with Urbano to his house. 

In the veth^ra Aspasia sat as far from Laleham as she 
could, and eyed him with displeasure. After the sweetness 
of her invitation he was puzzled, but he concealed his an- 
noyance with a skill for which Akenside would have given 
all his learning. 

''So,'' Aspasia said, after a long silence, ''that is your 
patron." 

" You like him, I hope." Lal^am ignored her faint scorn 
on the last word. 

" He is quite civilised, far more of our world than most of 
his class. Yes, I like him, except that he seems not to 
leave you so free as you told me that night at the Alameda. 
He said something about seeing you to-morrow about work, 
almost with the air of a proprietor. And why did he want 
you to meet Mr. Akenside? Surely you are above their 
common interests ? " 

" Not altogether. Urbano wants me to make some studies 
of the antique for that new book of theirs." 

^*Yau, — ^wants you to make illustrations for a book." 
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Aspasia turned dangerous eyes on Lalehant ** Of course 
youll do nothing of the sort" 

** I have promised. Surely there's no harnl in work that 
you will share/' 

'^With me it's different I'm a mere useful machine. 
I sacrifice nothing. I violate nothing sacred to myself. I 
only sell that most contemptible accident, my ' scholarship/ 
(horrid word!). For you, an artist— an artist among art- 
ists, it's prostitution. These people have demoralised you 
with their money. Oh, tell him to stop, tell the man to stop I 
Here's the house. Good-bye. I shan't ask you in to-day, 
I'm far too angry." 

She was gone with a whisk of tempestuous petticoats^ 
and Laleham, smiling gently to himself, bade the man take 
him on to Professor Urbano's. 

A few minutes later Aspasia came down again, called a 
cab and drove to the post office, where she almost snatched 
a packet from the too deliberate clerk. But her eagerness 
had vanished before she reached her rooms again. The 
letter contained not a word of what she had told herself she 
did not want Seward to say. 

She was not angry with him, only strangely indifferent 
She was very angry with Maurice and jealous almost to 
madness for the man of her worship. She could murder 
him for his betrayal of it and her. A fierce gust of pas- 
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sion shook her, the frenzy of wounded self-esteem that 
waits on disappointment with those we love. 

Once more in her room, Aspasia flung herself on h^ bed 
and lay there, tearless, biting the pillow and beating the 
coverlet with vain hands. " Oh, I could murder him," she 
repeated, '^I could murder him I How disappointing he 
is, but how beautiful I Yes, he is very beautiful." 

She sprang up and went to the looking-glass. ** I am 
growing old and plain," she told herself, gazing earnestly 
at her reflecti(xi. " He must have seen that or he would 
have obeyed me. How many strange experiences, I won- 
der, have been in his life since he came to Italy ? " 

She turned away, and passed into her little salon. There 
the slim, weird beauty of the Syrinx met her. She smiled 
whimsically, wickedly, and sitting down she looked at the 
statue in a long intensity of adoration. 

" Syrinx," she said at last, " little Syrinx, I wish, after 
all, I had brought him in for you to see." 



I 



CHAPTER XXI 
SESvrruDB 

^ I AM dead/' Aspasia told herself when she awoke next 
morning. " I shall never feel anything poignantly again/' 

She examined her soul with affectioniite interest, likening 
it to some rare pearl grown sick and dull and wondering 
if any sea of emotion could be found to restore its lustre. 
Her very hopelessness was a luxury, a small one it is 
true, and scarcely thrilling, but she indulged it as the last 
pleasure she might ever know. There was nothing for her 
now but the grey stretches of life dragging on into middle- 
age. Would she allow them to take her so far? She 
wondered: but she was a great coward. Very likely she 
would reach old age as others did, merely for want of reso- 
lution to prevent it 

The early post brought a note from Akenside asldng 
Aspasia to come to Professor Urbano's at ten o'clock. With 
a duU, heavy acquiescence she prepared to obey. *' I have 
not even spirit enough left to kick at slavery," she sighed. 
" I shall dress quite simply like a good little drudge and 
they will find me meek and willing, — ^perhaps." 

She left the Via Capo le Case at nine, for she wanted 
an hour in the sunshine before going into prison. She 
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strolled along to Trinit4 dei Monte, and went down the 
steps to the Piazza di Spagna» where she laughed quietly 
at some American tourists, early birds gaping after their 
worm; in this case, Keats's house. The bright air, the 
flower stalls, and the pleasing sense of superiority to the 
tourists whipped her into a happier mood, and she began 
to arrange herself for the day's campaign. About Urbano 
there need be no trouble. He was rather a dear, she would 
always be sweet to him; but about Motorman? He had 
been sour and sarcastic yesterday when she spoke of Padua. 
He had not been subtle enough to understand how much it 
meant to her to see Maurice again and how anyone else 
must be ignored as a matter of course. She hated jealous 
men. Perhaps, too, he had some antiquated notions 
about deserving more consideration. He deserved nothing. 
He would get his pound of flesh, honestly weighed. If he 
made himself agreeable, however, and kept the proud, fool- 
ishly sensitive, and sentimental Scotsman in proper control, 
she would be quite nice to him: not too nice, for then he 
would see visions and dream dreams, and that might lead 
to boring complications, of which she had more than enough 
already. Yes, she could always deal with the two elder 
men, but what if the younger were there? Maurice would 
deal with her, that was the devil of it 

One thing, and one only, really comforted her in her 
despair about herself— the assurance of her own mental 
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progress. That at least was left her. She had outgrown 
Akenside, she had almost outgrown Seward; Laleham? — 
Laleham refused to let her outgrow him, and she acquiesced, 
powerless. One day, of course, she would leave him behind 
also. It was inevitable, but rather remote, she cared not 
how remote. She hoped he would not be at Urbano's. It 
would be horrible to see him in that circle, selling his 
genius to a pack of pedants. He might have sent her a 
letter this morning, the pig. 

Aspasia enjoyed her walk. The charming courtesy of 
the Italians of whom she asked her way once or twice, the 
new scenes, and new faces brought her to Urbano's apart* 
ment in an angelic humour. The Professor's rooms, with 
their marks of wealth, their perfect taste, their profusion of 
books, delighted her, and she settled down almost happily to 
look out some authorities for Akenside. Robert had re- 
ceived her quite faultlessly, she thought; he looked cool 
and silvery grey, and there was nothing in his manner to 
suggest the pique Of yesterday. For that grace she forgave 
him a great deal. She even pretended to be interested in 
the outline he gave her of their work — a critical account 
of some recent discoveries, very vital to the link between 
Greek and Greco-Roman sculpture. Then the Professor 
bustled in for a few minutes from his own study, and made 
himself very agreeable with his fatherly air and his pretty 
compliments. He showed her one or two exquisite little 
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bronzes, and his eyes sparkled when she said just the right 
thing about them, naming the period and making a happy 
g^ess at their descent. 

" I love this particularly," Urbano said, touching a tiny 
Aphrodite in a shrine that opened with a secret spring, 
" and I often carry it about with me to refresh me." 

"JEsthetic smelling-salts," Aspasia commented merrily, 
and Urbano with a peal of delighted laughter returned to 
his room. 

" I can't cap that, Akenside," he said, " so I leave the 
field to you." 

All day Aspasia was on the alert for some word or sign 
of Laleham, but neither Akenside nor Urbano spoke of him. 
When visitors called for the Professor, the girl strained 
her ears to catch the low murmur of voices behind the 
folding doors, and Akenside, seeing her heightened colour, 
guessed what she was thinking and felt the grip of jealousy 
about his heart. Since yesterday he had known that his 
game was lost, but his philosophy was all too weak, as 
yet, to master passion. He clung to every shred and patch 
of hope, wrapping the miserable garment about him and 
taking what comfort he could from the rags. He worked 
feverishly, but without concentration, and once or twice he 
made little slips which Aspasia corrected with a cool ease 
and a deprecatory lift of eyebrows that wounded his vanity. 
He thanked her with studied courtesy and called himself a 
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blockhead, but it maddened him to feel that his thanks 
betrayed the jarring note of ruffled temper, and he knew 
that the girl saw it and enjoyed her little triumph. He 
began to hate Hardiman for his legacy, and to curse him- 
self for his folly in accepting it 

All this he had foreseen during that wretched journey to 
Turin, but he had been too weak to save himself, while there 
was time. It was not too late, even now, if he could only 
get the better of his sentimentality. Plainly, the girl had 
none, why should he consider her? He would be strong 
and treat her merely as a machine. A machine, then, she 
should be from to-day onwards. But one does not want to 
take a machine into one's arms, to worship it and call it by 
the holiest and most endearing names. A machine I As- 
pasia, with her effulgent suggestion of sex, forbade the 
thought, and Akenside, mentally whipped, went back to his 
pleasant misery. 

In the days that followed, the three colleagues fell into 
routine but it was not altogether dull for Aspasia. She 
saw new people^ some of whom she thought charming ; for 
Urbano's house was a meeting-place of wits and his circle 
had no heavy atmosphere of learning. He knew everyone 
worth knowing in the Black world, but the exclusiveness 
was salted with a fine flavour of distinguished cosmopoli- 
tanism that gave his evenings just the piquancy Aspasia's 
paradoxical nature liked. She was accepted as the col- 
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league of the two scholars and it amused her to find that she 
was becoming known in Rome as a distinguished archae- 
ologist from England. No one was allowed to guess that 
she was in Akenside's service. If elderly cognoscenti threat- 
ened to bore her with learned talk^ she knew how to disarm 
or evade them, and very soon her reputation as a wit and a 
brilliant mistress of society small talk taught people to 
forget the blue stocking, of which she permitted not even the 
daintiest peep of ankle. She made everyone her slave 
and tyrannised mercilessly over an elderly prince of the 
Church. 

"What a pity/' she said to Akenside as they walked 
home together after one of the Urbano evenings, ** what a 
pity I can't marry the Cardinal ! " 

•'What a pity," Akenside replied, "that the Cardinal 
can't marry you I " 

" .Will you never be cured of wretched little cheap 
jokes?" she asked loftily. "I don't understand that type 
of mind." 

He felt himself flush with annoyance and was glad that 
the Via Sistina was so dark. But it did not save him. 

" Now you are furious," she went on, " I'm sure you're 
red all over. You're really the worst tempered man I 
know." 

If he had not toved her so much he would have found 
his reply easily enough, but with Aspasia he was never 
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equal to the occasion and the thought maddened him. There 
fell an awkward silence. 

"Well," she asked sharply, "isn't it true?" 

They walked a little further before Akenside spoke again. 
" Aspasia," he said coldly. 

" Yes, Mr. Akenside." The faint accent on the " Mis- 
ter " told that she resented the familiar name, which he had 
come to use quite easily, but always with a slight misgiving, 
for she had never called him Robert, or even Akenside. 

" Will you do me a favour? " 

" I don't know," she replied, with a quick suspicion in 
her tone, "what is it?" 

" Do you think I'll ask too much ? " he protested. " You 
have no faith in me." 

" Why should I have * faith in you '? — again the inverted 
commas — Well, I'm waiting. What is it?" 

" Please don't snap at me as you've been doing." He 
grew rather vehement. " I can't bear it, and really I won't 
bear it any longer. Or if you must, let it be when we're 
alone. Once or twice lately you've done it before Ur- 
bano " 

•'Oh," she broke in coldly, "that's the trouble, is it? 
Our twopenny dignity is hurt. And so you use your author- 
ity to bully me. You know I'm dependent on you, and you 
think you can treat me as you please. If I could, I would 
leave you at once and go back to England, but you know I 
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can't! If you had an atom of chivalry you would never 
speak to me so. I'm not used to being spoken to like that 
The people I go amongst know better manners. You de- 
serve to be horsewhipped.*' 

Akenside struggled to keep his voice but his emotion be- 
trayed him. 

**Miss Herrick," he cried brokenly, and he knew that 
the girl was enjoying his discomfiture^ " I thought we were 
far too good friends ^" 

" Friends I " she caught him on a spear-point of scorn, 
"what miserable cant! Of course, you are lecturing me 
* for my good.' When people are nasty it is always * for 
one's good.' You pretend to be my friend and you can't 
endure even the merest fancied scratch to your wretched 
self-esteem. Oh, how well I know you Scotsmen! Sen* 
timental I Touchy I Insincere ! You have been very kind 
to this forlorn girl, you deserve better treatment She is 
not treating you with proper respect, proper gratitude. 
Kindness of your sort wouldn't call for gratitude, even if I 
believed in such a thing, which I don't True kindness 
doesn't know that it is kind. I'd rather have one uncon- 
sciously generous action from a person, an Irishman for 
choice, who stabbed me in the back the next minute than 
all your precious 'consideration.' Consideration — ^Bah! — 
that goes admiring itself all the way. And then you bully 
me I It'd offensive, unpardonable I As for your friendship. 
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I don't want it: it's not worth having. In future, please, 
treat me on a purely business footing." 

" With an my heart," he replied savagely, " so be it." 
When they parted Aspasia did not return his "Good- 
night" She went to her rooms and for a while paced 
furiously up and down. " The hound I " she cried, clench- 
ing her fists, "the insolent hound I" Then she laughed 
wildly: " But it's no use," she wailed, " I'll never be able to 
keep it up ; my preposterous sense of humour won't let me 
be angry long." She went to bed and dreamed of Maurice 
Laleham's skill with the horsewhip. 

Akenside spent the night in purgatory. Aspasia's 
cudgelling had left him very raw. She had a wonderful 
genius for stripping a soul of every rag of self-deceiving 
disguise. Still, she had often been very provoking, but did 
that give him the right to say what he had said? He had 
forgotten that she was a woman fighting the world alone. 
It was the unlucky phrase, " I won't bear it any longer," 
that had done the mischief. Had he stopped at " I can't 
bear it," it would have been enough. He had not had any 
thought of exercising authority, but still the phrase had 
betrayed him. The girl was so subtle, so sensitive to her 
position, that with her every word counted. In an instant 
she traced it to its source, and the speaker stood condemned. 
Then he had gone from bad to worse when he spoke of 
Urbano. He had a great deal to learn, self-centred recluse 
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that he was. Should he climb down to-morrow and say he 
was sorry ? He did not know. To-morrow must answer for 
itself. He wished the day well over. 

They met stiffly. Akenside tried to say " Good-morning " 
in his usual tone, but his voice sounded unreal and far 
away. Aspasia ignored it and took up her work with the 
easy grace that only left her when her anger was flaming. 
All through the hours, which dragged rather wearily with- 
out the girl's charming wit and raillery that had come 
to mean the chief part of Akenside's life, ^e kept the 
same even manner of cold politeness. Robert worked badly, 
and it annoyed him that Aspasia knew it She was equal 
to the business footing, he was not; the more fool he. 
To-morrow they were to have taken a holiday at Tivoli. He 
racked himself to know what to do about it. Perhaps she 
would say it was impossible. Scarcely. She was too bril- 
liant a tactician for that The tension grew insupportable 
as the afternoon wore on. Then just when Aspasia was 
preparing to go, Akenside's good angel, for once, helped 
him. His voice was quite steady and natural when he said 
pleasantly — 

" We go to Tivoli to-morrow. Miss Herrick,— on a purely 
business footing." 

She turned to him, laughing deliciously. " Yes, why not? 
and yet, why business? Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, you 
know. I leave the rest to silly schoolboys." 
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At tlie 'door sfo stopped. " Perliaps,'* die said, witfi an 
adorable droop of eyelids, ** I said more than I intended last 
night, but I was very angry/' 

As she went downstairs she murmured to herself: ^Oh, 
my unfortunate sense of humour; but who would have 
thought he'd have had the sense to find the right way out? " 



CHAPTER XXII 

SAMSON AND DEULAH 

After the day at Tivoli, with its woods and falling 
waters, Aspasia and Akenside had a long respite from emo- 
tional storms. The girl's frank comradeship, her exquisite 
dignity and sense of proportion that made even the most 
intimate confidences possible were distractingly sweet, but 
she kept herself remote, and Robert knew very well that 
there were limits he could never pass. Aspasia's confi- 
dences, which were for the most part ruthlessly self-ana- 
lytic, fascinated and amazed him, and he found himself 
growing more and more absorbed in the study of her com- 
plex personality. He noted, t00| with a curious interest 
that while she told him much of her spiritual history, she 
let him know nothing of her former life. Perhaps there 
was nothing to tell. Very likely this woman, who knew so 
much, knew also the value of a little mystery. Except when 
she was angry or in a frenzy of scorn for those whom she 
considered on a lower intellectual plane, she never betrayed 
herself. Her common-sense amounted almost to genius, 
and Akenside often envied her her quick and accurate 
judgment 

But in one reticence her caution failed her, and she would 
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have fumed had she known how much it revealed. Robert 
waited for her to speak of Laleham^ in vain. Had he not 
known that the artist had left Rome on the day they 
met at Sorra Nina, he would have been tormented with 
vague jealousies and would have imagined things displeas- 
ing to himself. As it was, he contented himself with watch- 
ing for Aspasia's first word about her friend. But it was 
never spoken. At first this rather flattered him, but as he 
came to know the girl better, he blamed himself for living 
in a fool's paradise. He wondered whether she knew where 
Laleham was. Most likely she did. Then he began to 
think she did not; for as their strangely negative intimacy 
grew he found that he was gaining an almost uncanny 
power of reading the girl's mind, and he knew quite well of 
whom she was thinking when she would suddenly push 
aside her work, rest her chin on her hands and gaze in- 
tensely at nothing, exclaiming petulantly : " Oh, Mr. Aken- 
side, I am so bored. Nothing interesting will ever happen 
in my life again." At these moments she reminded him of 
the Mater Dolorosa. Then, if he tried any commonplace 
of comfort, her mood changed and she would shoot an imp- 
ish glance at him, crying, " And you are so beastly unsym- 
pathetic." 

He was seldom equal to the right answer, and fearing 
scenes he at last gave up any attempt at consolation. 

Then Aspasia grew restless. She seemed always to be 
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expecting someone. When a visitor was announced, she 
became fiercely alert, only to turn dull, angry, and disap- 
pointed eyes on the servant when she heard the name. 
Akenside saw that same strained look whenever a murmur 
of voices beyond the folding doors leading to Urbano's 
study told that someone had come to see the Professor. 
Very often Urbano called Robert into his room and on 
his return Aspasia always asked sharply, " Who was that? " 
And when Akenside as often as not told her some name 
great in the world of learning, she cried, with a little weary 
pout, " Dull person." Before very long, he knew, the for- 
mula would be inappropriate, and to that moment he looked 
forward with dread. 

During those days of quiet work, when the book was 
growing steadily to his own and Urbano's satisfaction, 
Robert watched himself with amused surprise. His work 
was no longer his life, but something subordinate to a su- 
preme interest He had ahnost persuaded himself that it was 
no longer the interest of pursuit ; for it seemed that he had 
reached a point beyond which his friendship with Aspasia 
would never go, and he resolved that he would school him- 
self to reconciliation with that bitter knowledge. Again 
and again during sleepless hours he reproached himself for 
not getting rid of her, and more than once he resolved to 
do what a strong man ought, only to recoil, beaten, before 
the girl's quiet fascination when he met her the next morning. 
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She was well trained and well armed for the fight for 
existence. To-day he served her turn, and as long as 
he did that she would hold him prisoner. He understood 
quite well that the moment he was useless she would break 
him between her delicate hands, and turn elsewhere, and 
although the thought galled him, he could not voluntarily 
shut out her presence. Deep in his heart, he knew, he 
still clung to some miserable shred of hope, and though he 
laughed at his own weakness and absurdity, his hope re- 
fused to die of ridicule. Every day Aspasia became more 
and more necessary to him, and as he enjoyed her with the 
super-sensualism of the mind, she suggested to him things 
ineffable that wrought themselves magically into the fabric 
of his speculations until he stood back amazed at his own 
brilliancy. Never before had he been so subtle in his in- 
terpretation of the beautiful dead world of which Aspasia 
seemed so strange a survival or reincarnation. However 
contemptuous she might be of mere scholarship, she was 
essentially a creature of Greece in its best days, of Greece 
and of the Renaissance. He loved to think that she had 
lived a splendid thrilling life in both epochs and that she 
had been bom again to unite their spirit with the best that 
modernity had to bestow. Once he said so to Urbano, and 
the old man's eye had kindled with an almost youthful fire 
as he confessed that Robert had made bis own undefined 
thought articulate. 
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'^She is a wonderful creature, Akenside/' he assented 
enthusiastically. " She seems, for all her vagaries, to bring 
out all that is best in you/' Then after a pause he added: 
" Why don't you marry her ? " 

Akenside shrugged his shoulders. '* That dream is over, 
Urbano,*' he replied briefly ; and the old man with a gentle, 
''Ah, forgive me, Akenside, I'm a romantic old fool," re- 
turned to his books. 

The phase could not last forever, but of the end Aken- 
side would not trust himself to think. Sufficient unto the 
day was the mingled good and evil thereof. Nor was he 
altogether an unrewarded one among the Achaeans (how 
she would laugh at his tag of Homer, if she heard him) ; 
was he not, thanks to Aspasia, doing the best work of his 
life, work that was to confirm his reputation in his own 
world ? When they parted they would part quits. What an 
ignoble bargainer he was I He hated himself for the thought; 
hated himself tenfold because it was the inevitable excuse 
of cowardice. If only he could arise and shake off his 
fetters! — but no, he had laid his head in Delilah's lap and 
she had stolen the secret of his strength. That his surren- 
der had only been in imagination did not matter; it was as 
damning to resolution as a physical sacrifice. Well, he 
would take his cue from his mistress and seize what he 
could while it was his poor hour, although it might after- 
wards mean unending darkness and the prison-house. 
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Botind he was already, but not blinded. This paradoxical 
Delilah had given him a clearer sight of many things. For 
these he would live while the vision lasted. 

With such thoughts jostling a mad phantasy through his 
brain he sat one evening in the winter garden of his hotel 
and tried to be amused watching the people around him. 
But there was no distraction. He caught himself sooner 
or later contrasting every woman with One, to every 
woman's utter disadvantage. The One would not sit so or 
move so, she would phrase the simplest remark more per- 
fectly, she would never wear such colours, or be amused 
with the empty fatuities of those insufferable young men. 
He felt inexpressibly bored. The evening had been unsatis- 
factory. Urbano should have dined with him, but had been 
prevented at the last moment. Everything seemed hope- 
lessly dull. "I must cure this homeopathically," he re- 
flected and sent a waiter for the Times'. 

Taking the three-days old newspaper from the man, Aken- 
side turned it over, not caring what it contained, but his eye 
fell on a name that stung him into interest He turned 
back to the beginning of the article and read it with fierce 
attention. 

"At last" (the art critic wrote) "the ablest of our 
younger sculptors has justified the promise of his earlier ef- 
forts. Hitherto we have suspected him of dallying, one 
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might almost say of flirting, with a score of minor inspira- 
tions, and it was hard to tell whether he really took his genius 
seriously, but now he has earned his title to fame. One 
still sees the trifler in the smaller works he has ^hibited 
at the Draycott Gallery, but he has atoned for these frivoli- 
ties in the splendour and mystery of the masterpiece that 
puts everything else in the room out of account. Mr. Se- 
ward's ' Syrinx ' is the most wonderful harmony of the 
classical and the romantic spirit; in it he has seized and 
wedded two motifs which conventional criticism has held 
to be ruthlessly opposed, and from their union has sprung 
the most exquisite of modem poems. This girl beloved of 
Pan is certainly an immortal, yet in a very poignant and ter- 
rible sense a mortal also. The artist has sounded the gamut 
of the ages. Here is the youth and freshness of Arcady, 
here also the sadness and stress of to-day. This elusive 
n3rmph is still a very woman, a woman to whom increase 
of knowledge has brought increase of sorrow, and although 
as we look at her we seem to hear the pipes of the goat- 
footed god, we hear also the melancholy undertone of the 
latterday poet's Ballad of Burdens. One looks, admires, 
wonders, and turns away regretting that Mr. Pater did not 
live to see a work for which he alone could have said just 
the right word of appreciation." 

"Well," Akenside mused, "the critic may be a wordy 
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ass, but at least he is reverent/' A wave of overwhelming 
emotion shook him and a wild revel-rout of thoughts clam- 
oured for expression, but he held them at bay for the loathly 
things they were. Why could he not be impersonal? Why 
should the critic's praise of what was after all only a beau- 
tiful abstraction wring him with these tormenting jealousies, 
this anger for the too generous impulse that had brought 
Seward to his own? He had always wanted the fellow to 
succeed; he was glad he had succeeded at last, but why 
had success come to him in just this way? Surely in the 
wide world there were others who did not matter. Seward 
was an all-devouring egoist With the thought arose a 
little mocking fiend who grimaced and pointed at him 
crying: "There is another egoist, Robert Akenside; 
another, perhaps more selfish: do you know him, do you 
know him, Robert Akenside, friend of the arts I lover of 
ultimate beauty? Another great sculptor has come to bring 
joy to the world. Be glad, Robert Akenside, be very glad. 
Go down to-morrow to the Museum and tell the Capitoline 
Venus. She will not be jealous.*' 

'' No, damn you I " he shouted, " because she is made of 
stone and I am only flesh and blood." 

He sprang up, startled by his own voice. It was very 
late, everybody had left the winter garden, the lights had 
been lowered, and only a sleepy waiter remained within 
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call, waiting impatiently for Akenside to go. The man 
glanced at the table beside Robert and wondered to see 
only an empty coffee cup. Then he smiled and concluded 
that the Signore must have fallen asleep and had had a 
bad dream. 
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CHAPTER XXni 

ECCE ANCILLA DOMINANSi 

''Good-morning, Mr. Akenside, you are in a bad 
temper." 

Aspasia looked up from her desk with her most de- 
murely provoking smile as Robert entered. 

" Only a little tired, that's all." 

" A man has no business to be ' a little tired ' ; that's very 
womanish of you. You ought to take more exercise. I 
take a long walk every morning on the way here, and every 
evening, after I leave, sometimes I go as far out the Ap- 
pian Way as Cecilia Metella." 

"And come back in the dark alone? That is very 
unwise." 

''Bah I Brigands are an exploded superstition, and as 
for footpads or hooligans, look here!" She held out a 
pretty little revolver. 

"Put away that ugly toy. Fm sure it's quite useless. 
You want some one to take care of you." 

"Indeed? Thank you, I can take care of myself per- 
fectly well. Besides, I must have my walk to keep me fit. 
You can't say I'm not looking fit." 

Akenside's eyes told her that she was more than merely 
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"fit." Italy had been very kind to her. That caressing 
air, that volcanic soil, were doing their inevitable work, 
and Aspasia had grown to a perfection of womanly charm 
that the sterner North denies its daughters. Some subtle 
magic stirred in her veins, awaking slumbering instincts 
and desires; her splendid vitality seemed to suffuse her 
beautiful body with a soft and captivating radiance. She 
reminded Akenside of the rose waiting for the nightingale 
to sing its heart out against the thorn. It was curious that 
the girl in her frank self-consciousness should have spoken 
to him to-day of all days of things physical. He looked at 
her closely, noting how her contours had grown more beau- 
tifully rounded, yet without any sacrifice of bewitching ele- 
gance. Then at the insurgent thought of the ' Syrinx ' he 
turned his eyes away. 

" Surely you can tell whether I am fit, without looking 
at me like that," she laughed petulantly. "One would 
think I were a creature in a menagerie or a specimen in a 
museum from the way you study me." 

" The proper study of mankind is woman," he misquoted 
feebly. 

" Don't try to re-write Pope," she advised. " You're 
not clever enough. I don't care for him much except ' The 
Rape of the Lock.' The long luxurious catalogue of ele- 
gant things is so thrilling. Oh, why can't I have luxury 
like Belinda? I'm sure I deserve it far more than most 
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people who have it. I want to live in luxury, to die in lux- 
ury. Yesterday evening I fancied I had. I went to Cecilia 
Metella: you remember what a perfect evening it was, the 
Campagna lay bathed in the pale golden light of the spring 
sunset, the Sabine Hills were clear almost to pain. I love a 
veiled landscape best, but I was very happy, and danced 
along, keeping time, I fancied, to the splendid stride of the 
aqueducts, marching like frozen legions to the south-east, 
to Greece, to Asia and eternal Egypt. Then I thought I 
was dead, that I was the daughter of the younger Crassus, 
and that they were carrying me to my beautiful tomb. I 
ahnost cried to think that it is such a wreck now. I lived 
(don't laugh, you know I've Irish blood in me) through all 
my own funeral rites. The priests of Venus Libitina had 
made me very fair as I lay in the atrium of my father's 
house, my feet towards the door, where stood the waving 
cypresses. Then crier called, 'Cecilia Metella is dead, 
if any can follow her to the grave, the hour has come, she is 
now being borne from the house.' I heard the voice of the 
trumpets and of the mourning women. I saw the long 
procession of my kinsfolk and friends wind through the 
Forum, pass beyond the city gates and along the Via Appia 
until it reached the pyre. I smelt the sweet odours they 
strewed upon me and the garlands with which they crowned 
me. I watched with a strange interest while my nearest 
kinsman, averting his eyes, set the torch to the pile. And 
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then I bathed in the purifying flames, while the dirge wailed 
from the horns, the shrill pipes and shriller voices. I 
felt the quenching flood of wine, the reverent gathering of 
the ashes, dried in fair white cloths and then inumed. Last, 
I heard the solemn Ilicet, dismissing the company, and the 
gently murmured Vale. It was all very beautifully and 
perfectly done.'* 

"And very beautifully and perfectly told!" Professor 
Urbano had come into the room unnoticed during Aspasia's 
rhapsody. " Really, Miss Herrick, you make the dry bones 
of antiquity live again most wonderfully." 

"Please don't call my beautiful ashes dry bones," she 
pleaded, annoyed at being caught and as usual taking refuge 
in flippancy, "La Hamrna i bella. La iiamma i bella, you 
know," she quoted rapidly, " but the grave, ugh ! " For the 
first time Urbano saw the little contraction of Aspasia's nose, 
and he and Akenside, catching each other's eye, laughed at 
the irresistibly comical twitch. 

" I wonder," Urbano exclaimed merrily, " can you ever 
be serious for five minutes? Will you turn this into ridicule 
too? Here," and he waved a newspaper, " is something very 
important to us who love art," and he began to read the 
Times account of the Syrinx. 

Akenside watched Aspasia with anxious eyes. Almost 
from the first sentence she had guessed what the notice 
meant, and she leaned forward eagerly to listen. Robert 
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diought she looked like a greedy child before whom a feast 
is being spread. When Urbano had finished^ she begged for 
the paper and pored over it, critically contracting her eye- 
brows. As she read, a delicate colour came into her cheeks. 

*' I knew that young man would justify himself one day/' 
Urbano remarked. " Have you seen the notice, Akenside? " 

"Yes," Robert replied unwarily, then he paused awk- 
wardly, knowing that he had laid a rod in pickle for him- 
self. He felt rather than saw the look that Aspasia darted 
at him. 

The Professor, unconscious of any by-play, turned to 
Aspasia. "Very gratif)dng, is it not?" he asked. 

"Gratifying to whom?" Aspasia asked with a little 
sub-acid laugh. " Not to the artist surely? I should think 
that tirade of would-be cultured journalese would make 
him very angry, if he stooped to read what the newspapers 
say about him." 

"But the Times, my dear lady, the Times/' Urbano 
protested. 

" My dear Professor Urbano, one would think you were 
a British country squire: your faith in the Times is really 
quite touching." 

" I suppose that's one penalty of my cosmopolitanism," 
the Professor replied good-humouredly, " but what a little 
iconoclast you are I" 

" Not of Seward's images, at any rate." 
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"You know his work?" 

" Yes, it has always interested me more or less." 

" Then I'm sure this Syrinx will convert you even to the 
Time/ opinion when you see it I shall write to London 
to-day for a photograph." 

"Very likely I'll admire it," the girl admitted with a 
curious glance at Akenside, " but I hope I'll have something 
more original to say about it than that art critic." 

" We may take that for granted, I think," Akenside inter- 
rupted maladroitly. 

"Of course," Aspasia retorted, "that's just like you. 
You take everything for granted. Your whole philosophy 
is one huge assumption. That's why you make no progress 
intellectually. You are just where you were when you 
left college, some time in the dark ages before I was 
born." 

" Before light came into the world," Urbano commented 
gallantly, charmed with the girl's tirade, and amused at 
Akenside's dumb mortification. Yet his amusement was 
not malicious, and he wished that his friend could do him- 
self justice in repartee. " But he is Scotch and in love," 
he reflected ; " the combination is always tongue-tied. Poor 
man 1 He will think of the right answer when it is too late, 
and that will make him more miserable still with the sorrow 
of lost opportunities. It is well, however, that she refused 
him. It would never have done at all." 
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As soon as the Professor had gone liack to his study, 
Aspasia asked Akenside the question he expected. 

'' You knew of that notice in the Times f *" 

** Yes/' he replied as cooUy as he could, ** I saw it last 
night" 

''And yet you didn't tell me? You knew it would interest 
me," 

** It's always best to be quite frank with you, Miss Her- 
ridc I really couldn't speak about it to you. I fear, if I'd 
been one of Phryne's judges— she wouldn't— you under- 
stand?" 

''She wouldn't have been acquitted, you mean. That 
amuses me very much. No, of course not ; one never really 
outgrows one's Puritan upbringing. It's so curious. You 
woric every day of your life among beautiful things and yet 
you have no real sense of beauty. There's always that 
damning under-current of moral judgment Everything 
beautiful or pleasant must be sinful. How much better it 
would have been if you had told me at once, without arriire 
pensie! Now I know what you really think of me — not 
that I care a brass farthing what you think--but it's abomin- 
able — insulting." 

"Believe me. Miss Herrick, you quite misunderstand 

"I never misunderstand anything '' 

" Can't you see that between thinking ill of you and not 
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liking to speak about the Syrinx there is a great difference? 
On my honour, there was no moral censure. Seward's 
masterpiece, even in that little copy, gave me the most won- 
derful emotions. There are some things too sacred to be 
spoken about" 

^* Sentiment, always sentiment ! " Aspasia retorted, '' and 
self-deception. Why can't you be honest? Too sacred, 
indeed ! If I was frank about it, surely you could be frank, 
too. I suppose you think yourself a pure-minded man." 

" Without hypocrisy, I hope I am." 

" Without hypocrisy ! You are crawling with hypocrisy. 
What a horrid world it is that turns every lovely thing in 
life to rottenness!" Aspasia let her head droop on her 
arms and sobbed. 

Akenside struggled with a horrible chagrin, and said 
nothing. Too well he saw that any further attempt at argu- 
ment would only make the matter worse. Aspasia always 
judged by the initial action, for her, explanations were 
worse than useless. He felt that he had not had perfectly 
fair play, and yet the girl had pierced his sophistries to the 
quick. He could not deny the truth of her ultimate analysis. 
Before her terrible purity of thought and act he felt him- 
self to be a moral leper. Why had he not seen that she was 
not as other women and met her on her own ground? He 
should have remembered that, before he boasted of his own 
delicate reticence, that admirable thing. 
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" Miss Hcrrick," he said at last, " I don't think I'll work 
more to-day." 

" You want me to go? " she looked up sharply, dry-eyed 
and calm. 

" I think, perhaps, I've been giving you too much to do 
lately. Why not take an afternoon's holiday? " 

" You think I'm hysterical, I suppose. I am not I won't 
go. Tm quite able to work; go on, please " 

She took up her pen and began to read over the last sen- 
tence Akenside had dictated. 

He hesitated, struggling to recall his thoughts. 

** Go on, please," Aspasia commanded ; her face grown 
very pale and hard. 

Again she had him at a horrible disadvantage. He must 
strike now, if at all; for the chains were growing insup- 
portable. He could not at her bidding return to his task 
like a whipped schoolboy. It would be an unpleasant rup- 
ture, but he must go through with it. 

He looked at Aspasia, and was surprised at the change in 
her expression. She had turned her head towards the fold- 
ing doors and was listening, open-eyed and with parted lips, 
to a murmur of voices in Urbano's room. She seemed to 
have forgotten Robert's existence. Suddenly the Professor 
called, "Akenside, Akenside." 

Robert rose and went in, closing the door behind him. 
His head was whirling and he felt a grip as of an iron 
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hand about his temples. But he pulled himself together 
and faced the inevitable. 

At the end of half an hour, when the visitor had gone 
out with UrbanOy Akenside came back to his own room, 
where he found Aspasia pacing up and down feverishly. 
To his relief she was the first to speak. 

" Who was that? " The usual question, he thought, was 
a little hurried, a little eager. 

*' Maurice Laleham." 

" Don't call him Maurice. Where has he been all this 
time?" 

" Is it possible you don't know?" 

" If I knew, do you think I would ask? " 

"Urbano asked him to go to Pompeii, to make some 
drawings of the newly discovered frescoes in the House of 
the Golden Loves." 

"The House of the Golden Loves I" Aspasia laughed 
with gentle mockery, "that's how he debases his genius, 
is it? Doing work to order, like a house-painter. The 
drawings are for the book, I suppose." 

"Yes; does that displease you?" 

" Displease me? Of course it does. He's above all these 
little affairs of pedantry. Is it possible you don't under- 
stand what an outrage it is on an artist to set him to work 
like that? I can't imderstand why he did it. There must 
be something wrong somewhere. And yet he is an artist. 
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Oh^ I could murder himl I'll tell him so when I see 
him." 

" I must warn the prefect of police and get a guard for 
Mr. Laleham." 

Aspasia made a little gesture of despair. 

" Don't be so silly. You never will be serious when I'm 
upset about anything, and this is really very upsetting. Did 
Maurice ask for me?" 

"No." 

Aspasia pouted and twitched her nose. Then her eyes 
grew very large and wonderful and she seemed to be look- 
ing into the infinite, while a faint smile played about her 
lips. 

"'Half angel and half devil/' Akenside thought, as he 
watched a thousand expressions chase themselves across her 
face in an instant, mirroring her unfathomable complexity 
of feeling. 

" I think, after all," she said at last, " I'll go home. My 
head aches I But I go because it suits myself, not because 
you bade me. Remember t^at, please. By the way, did 
Mr. Laleham shake hands with you?" 

" Of course," Akenside answered, rather mystified. 

Aspasia raised her eyebrows and went out, mistress, as 
ever, of the situation. 

Left to himself, Akenside sat for a long time occupied 
with his thoughts. Truly on that night when the cab left 
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the Carlovingian he had not known where he was going. 
Fate was horribly perverse. An hour ago, when he believed 
he had at last found strength to free himself, Urbaho's 
call had robbed him of his opportunity. Yet he need not 
have obeyed so readily. There had been time enough to 
say the irrevocable word, if he had cared. If he had cared: 
exactly ! How often he had smiled pityingly at the Chevalier 
des Grieux in bondage to Manon LescautI He, Robert 
Akenside, would have known better, oh yes, far better. 
And yet, to-morrow, if Aspasia chose to be gracious, he 
would be even as that unhappy Frenchman. Gracious she 
would very likely be, in spite of the unfortunate incident 
of the Syrinx. She would merely score up one against him 
and go on as before. Aspasia told him once that she for- 
gave very easily, but she did not forget. She had no feline 
trick of casting up old quarrels, but the memory of them 
guided her conduct afterwards, and Akenside realised with 
a pang that in the day's play he had lost heavily. Then 
he thought of Laleham's return, and his heart sank deeper. 
" That young man," he reflected, " is playing his fish very 
cleverly. He understands the policy of masterly inactivity. 
After all, it may be the best way out for me." Nevertheless, 
Akenside could not feel a proper gratitude to his deliverer. 
Further work was impossible. He looked at his watch 
and found that it was almost five o'clock. There would be 
just time to go down to Santa Maria in Via Lucchesi to 
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hear the singing of the Reparatrice Sisters. In that little 
temple of peace, vocal with adoration, he might find a mo- 
ment's forgetfulness, perhaps a moment's comfort 

The church was already crowded when he entered, and 
the blue-robed nuns had taken their places in the choir. 
Those statuesque veiled figures, awful in the mystery of 
their virgin ministry, filled him, the dreamy scholar, with a 
strangely moving vision of the old world and the new. He 
seemed to see in those holy women the Vestals reincarnate, 
and he realised why Rome is eternal. It is not that she con- 
tinues to be a city made with hands, but that she has en- 
shrined, transmuted and kept vital throughout the ages the 
things that are sacramental and everlasting. As the Ves- 
tals watched the sacred fire, so these nuns of Santa Maria 
Reparatrice are vowed to the perpetual adoration of that 
blessed Sacrament whidi is the life-giving and purifying 
flame of Christendom. 

As the service proceeded, it thrilled him to hear the ancient 
speech of Rome so perfectly pronounced, and with a mo- 
ment's yielding to a lighter mood, he smiled with flattered 
pedantry and patriotic pride to think that thanks to his 
Scottish training he need not miss one word of the service. 
It was Latin, full and sonorous, with no mincing Anglicised 
vowels. The little interlude of thought amused him, and 
he returned happier for his amiable conceit to follow the 
sacred office. He let his soul float upon the music in a half- 
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conscious ecstasy until the silence that followed the last 
thrilling note recalled him to himself. 

He looked round the congregation and returned suddenly 
to earth. Only a few paces to his left knelt Aspasia, gaz- 
ing with an infinite yearning in her eyes towards the 
Sanctuary. He was used to her marvellous changes of 
expression, each one, it sometimes seemed, the child of a 
separate individuality, but here was a look stranger and 
more mystically beautiful than he had known. 

Hoping to escape notice, he turned to leave the church, 
but Aspasia had already seen him. She rose, made her 
genuflexion to the altar, and came towards Akenside, with 
a full-eyed, whimsical smile. 

" I didn't know you were a Catholic," she said, as he 
held the curtain aside for her to pass. " My duenna, Sig- 
nora Vedova Ricci, at the flat, knows I am one. She thinks 
my little Omar Khayy&m, the edition with the rubrics, is 
my prayer-book, and she lays it religiously beside my rosary 
every day. Isn't it pleasant? Good-night" 
' He stood, for a moment, bewildered. Then he plunged 
into the title of Roman life and let the happy, jostling 
crowds drift him whither they would. Half an hour later 
he found himself in the Corso, always at its liveliest between 
six and seven in the evening. To-night, however, Aken- 
side seemed to walk in a city of shadows. A gorgeous sun- 
set flinging its flames to the zenith closed every westward- 
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tending street with a curtain of crimson and gold. From 
that splendour the eye returned baffled to the thoroughfares 
which seemed by contrast darker than they really were. At 
the comer where the Via dei Condotti joins the Corso, 
Akenside turned and saw high over the city the towers of 
Trinitd dei Monte hanging like a twin rose against the 
darkening eastward sky. He watched the reflection wane 
slowly and reluctantly, and when at last the towers had 
faded into two wan, uncertain ghosts, it seemed to Aken- 
side as though he had seen the death of a great passion. 

As intense and as fleeting as the flush on the twin towers 
had been the exultation of those moments in Santa Maria 
for him and for Aspasia. But the girl, resenting his in- 
trusion into the intimacy of her soul, had made haste to 
close the door of the sanctuary. She had seen, too, that he 
was moved beyond his wont, and she had sought refuge 
in airy flippancies. He wondered how she could be so 
heartless. Then he looked deeper. Once more Aspasia had 
steered cleverly between the Scylla and Qiarybdis of emo- 
tion, taking in safety the straits where he, self-conscious 
and startled, would have proved but a sorry pilot 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE SPIRITUAL IMAGE 

Very early in the history of his love for Aspasia, Robert 
had discovered that passion seemed to have set ajar the 
doors of the occult. From his boyhood he had believed in 
another world, accessible through certain hidden gates of 
knowledge, and more than once he had been tempted to 
explore those dim regions of the soul. But a jealous fear 
for his reason had always held him back, even when such 
studies beckoned most alluringly, and with a sigh .he set 
them aside, returning with something of effort to the work 
in which he found safety and happiness. 

But as his enslavement to Aspasia's charm grew more 
hopeless, he awoke to the knowledge of an uncanny mental 
development, that had come to him without conscious ef- 
fort, without a thought even of psychic mysteries or of the 
means by which man may take into his hands the keys of 
darkness. The discovery left him disturbed and puzzled, 
for it seemed to cast a doubt upon the reality of his pas- 
sion, and to discredit one touchstone of love to which he 
had hitherto trusted. With Sir Thomas Browne he had 
believed that the lover, try as he will, cannot conjure up the 
visual image of the beloved. Himself unskilled in love, he 
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had been curious to test that saying in the " Rdigio Medici/' 
and had been told by men more experienced that it was true. 

Ahnost from the first, however, he had been so possessed 
by Aspasia's personality that her image was never long 
absent from his mind, and although it was usually dim 
enough to cause him little disquiet, he was startled one 
night when he lay awake to find that he had gained a new 
power of mental sight. He was not dreaming or even 
dozing when the vision came. Gradually out of the nebu- 
lous mist that floats before closed eyes, Aspasia's face ap- 
peared, at first very dim and faint, but attaining at last to 
a terrible clearness and reality. He knew it was no dream, 
but the work of some sixth sense, turned by sympathy and 
desire into painful accord with the soul and body of the 
woman he worshipped, until, distance and time annihilated, 
he could gaze into her eyes and read the emotions that held 
her in thrall at the moment Sometimes he saw her asleepV 
sometimes he shared with her the wakeful passions of the 
night, but always when their eyes met, the eidolon faded. 
At one time her look would be that of an innocent child, 
at another's it was a siren's, more mocking and wickedly 
beautiful than she ever let herself appear to him, even in 
her most perverse moods. 

Was it a warning, the Puritan in him asked, against a 
sorceress, who would take toll of his soul — a vampire who 
would drain the best of his life and leave him useless and 
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outworn? Then he would laugh at the conceit that led him 
to imagine himself as it were the ward of Providence. 
What was he to merit such interposition? He tried to 
hold the visions at bay, but the eflFort seemed only to in- 
crease their vividness, and with growing dread he found 
himself able not only to see Aspasia, but to know in mo- 
ments of awful insight what she was doing in the hours 
they spent apart. He wished fervently that Providence, 
or the devil, had spared him that. Once, in a foolish 
hope that he might be deceived, he tested one of his intu- 
itions, and with a horrible recoil and shrinking of heart 
he found that his divination was true. The same day 
Urbano questoncd him about his haunted eyes and warned 
him against overwork. He laughed bitterly and replied 
that he did not work hard enough for his own peace. 

The day after he had seen Aspasia in Santa Maria, Aken- 
side went down to Urbano's earlier than usual. On his 
way he met Laleham, and they went up together to the Pro- 
fessor's study, only to find that he had gone out and would 
not return till midday. 

i *'I only wanted," Laleham explained, "to look for a 
moment at my drawings of the House of the Golden Loves, 
to make a few notes to guide the engraver. Are they 
here?'* 

"I'll fetch them," Akenside said with just a trace of 
hurry in his voice. " They're in my room." 
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'' Please let me come for fliem myself/' Laleham pleaded, 
in his beautiful even voice, while he measured Akenside 
with deep understanding. 

*' No, please don't trouble. The table here is larger and 
more convenient'' He hurried through the folding doors, 
which he closed carefully after him, and turning he faced 
Aspasis^, who was pulling off her gloves. 

** Good-morning," she said graciously, " you're absurdly 
early." Then, sharply, " Who's there? " 

** Mr. Laleham." 

She flushed a very little as she inquired — 

"Did he ask forme?" 

"He scarcely had time." 

" Time I " she flung the word back at him. " He had 
time to say good-morning to you, I suppose— Oh, what a 
clumsy fencer you are I — and you thought yourself so dip- 
lomatic !" 

She took some violets from a vase and tore ihem to 
pieces, flinging the petals hither and thither. Then she sat 
down at her desk and pretended to work. 

Without answering, Akenside gathered up the sketches 
and returned to Laleham. Together they spread the draw- 
ings on the table and bent over them, while the artist pen- 
cilled directions on the margin and explained at what points 
he wanted the engraver to be particularly careful. When 
he had finished he went to the window and stood looking 
idly down upon the street, talking about trifles easily and 
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pleasanfly, but yet without perfect detachment. Akenside, 
still overstrung and irritable, after a night of mental di»- 
quiet, knew liiat Laleham had something to say that mat- 
tered to both of them, and he wished he would say it qtuddy 
and give him an excuse to leave the room. He watched 
liis man narrowly, admiring his physique, his commanding 
height, the superb grace of his movements, his profile, that 
recalled the &mou8 cameo of the young Nero, the mystery 
of his shadowed eyes, his lithe suggestion of strength; and 
as he looked he realised that here was the complement, body 
and soul, of — another. He could not say the name even 
to himself; he struggled to hold the idea of that other apart, 
to annihilate it in his consciousness, for his jealousy for- 
bade the two to exist together even in diought. If only be 
could blind himself to the future, if only he did not know 
with such pitiless harness what must sooner or later be- 
fall, what must be very soon I He had believed himself a 
philosopher ; why not accept the inevitable with what grace 
he could? But when the inevitable is so gallingly unaccept- 
able, poor philosophy has little grace left. As a man, how- 
ever, he could at least give no sign that he was hurt, and for 
that much, philosophy could still help him. So he fenced 
lightly with his adversary, delaying the last stroke, with 
what skill he could command. 

From the door leading to the corridor a servant entered 
and gave a little crumpled note to Akenside. 

"May I?" he asked. 
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Laleham bowed with the faintest mockery of Akenside's 
old-fashioned punctiliousness. 

'' Do not go out until I have seen you/' Akenside read, 
*' and curse de ma part below your breath that young man 
you are talking to/' 

'* Slightly superfluous/' he thought as he crushed the 
note into his pocket, " but why does she want to see me? " 
He refused the flattering suggestion that swarmed into his 
brain and went on replying, he hardly knew what or how, 
to Laleham's small talk. 

At last the visitor took up his hat and stick* ** I think," 
he said, carelessly touching the drawings, ''I've made 
everything quite clear to the engraver, but those people are 
such fools. Urbano will be sure to send me proofs. I'm 
going back to Florence to-morrow/' Then when his hand 
was already on the door, he asked with hardly a trace of 
emotion, "Is Miss Herrick here? I should like to say 
good-bye to her/' 

'' She's in the next room — I'll tell her you wish to see 
her/' 

" Hease." 

Amused in spite of himself at his character of major- 
domo, Akenside went into his own room, where he found 
Aspasia still pacing the floor restlessly. 

"WeD?" she said rather wildly- 

"You wished to see me?" 
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"Did I? Oh yes, I suppose I did." She shrugged her 
shoulders. " I'm sure I don't know why. Has that young 
man gone?" 

" No. He would like to see you." 

"He would? Will you please reply for me — ^with a 
horsewhip?" 

" Really, Miss Herrick— Aspasia, I {' he faltered and 

stood dumb. 

She looked at him as he stood irresolute before her, and 
then with her little contemptuous Uft of eyebrows she said 
in a low, caressing voice, " I understand. Well, you're wise. 
You'd only get the worst of it. He's far stronger than you. 
Y^Sy I'll see him. No, don't call him in. I'll go to him 
there. I don't forget that this is your room. Professor 
Urbano would have done what a woman asked, without 
hesitating." 

" I am going out for an hour," Akenside said, recovering 
his voice. 

" Arc you? I don't care if you are going out for two, for 
a hundred, for a thousand, hours. You will find me here 
when you come back. I don't need to be reminded that I'm 
a slave, thank you." 

She swept towards the folding doors and flung them 
apart with hands outstretched. Akenside, leaving the room 
by the other entrance, was not quick enough to escape 
Aspasia's voice exclaiming in its sweetest modulation, " Oh 
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Maurice, you 'd^ar person, where lutve yoa Keen hiding so 
long? ** A double dash of doors shut out the rest, uid die 
pedant, hurrying down the corridor, like a man possessed, 
almost upset Professor Urbana 

'' What, Orestes?" the Professor cried after an anxious 
look into Robert's eyes, "are the Furies after you?" 

''Yes, yes! three times three, I think.** 

'' That sounds more like the Muses." 

^ Oh, damn the Muses and the Fates and At Graces and 
the whole infernal crew of themi Cooat out for a wall^ 
Urbano, I want to talk to you." 

** With pleasure, Robert I want to talk to yon also. I 
told you what would happen, my boy. This is the penalty 
of over-work." 

** I wish it had been over»work." 

" Ah— so ? " The Professor looked at Robert sharply and 
drew a Icmg breath. '' Well, anyway, let's go to Ae Janicu- 
lum. The view will be perfect to-day, and the air wiU do 
you good. It would be wise, however, to put on a hat" 

During the first part of their walk Urbano and Robert 
talked only of trifles, and Akenside grew calmer, although 
his pulses still drummed like steam hammers and he felt 
as if Luke's iron crown compressed his temples. As it was 
growing late the friends gave up the idea of going as far 
as Garibaldi's monument, and turning aside tiiey climbed 
the lesser hill to Sant 'Onof no, where, leaning on the para- 
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pet: of fbe terrace before the churchy ihey looked across the 
Catnpagna towards the Sabine Hills, so clear in the spring 
sunshine that every crevice and ravine leaped to the ^e. 
Akenside, reminded of Aspasia's rhapsody upon her walk 
to CeciUa Metellai turned his eyes away to the more prosaic 
Janiculum and traced the winding road with its groups of 
wayfarers; who had all the curious air of men walking 
from a sense of duty. Black-cassocked, shovel-hatted 
priests in twos and threes doing a *' don's grind/' and tour- 
ists who must admire Garibaldi's statue at close quarters 
or go home disgraced, although one can see quite enough 
of it as a tiny speck from the Pindo— -these made up the 
procession, dull and unpicturesque enough, but for some 
German seminarists, whose flaming robes struck a bright 
note against the hillside and reminded Akenside of far-off 
days in a Scottish university, when he too wore the scarlet 
gown» 

''Little Cardinab in embryo/' he said pointing out the 
group of students to Urbano. 

''It is as near the red hat as most of fhem will get^ 
poor boys* Let them enjoy their butterfly hour while they 
may I The days of the black habit will last far longer. Do 
you know, Akenside, although my sympathies are so 
strongly clerical, the priesthood in some respects is to me 
an inexplicable mystery^ a thing impossible/' 

Robert gave bis Irknd a quick glance of understandii^. 
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** To me it was no mystery until— well, the inevitable hap- 
pened." 

''And for you the inevitable is the impossible? Is not 
that so?" 

** More and more impossible I fear. I only wish I had 
strength enough to reconcile myself to facts. But there is 
always a return to vain and foolish hopes. One moment 
I see the absurdity of it all, the shipwreck I would make of 
what matters most to me in life if my dream came true ; the 
next, I return to my fool's paradise and chase the futile 
ideal round the tree of life and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, knowing that it is not worth the quest and 
yet maddened by that very knowledge into a more eager 
pursuit I erred at the very start and there is no reparation. 
Every step now leads nearer to destruction." 

''Had you been a different man, Robert," Urbano re- 
plied after a long silence, " I would have laughed at you 
and bidden you fling morbid distrust aside. I would have 
told you to go forward boldly, confident that you must win 
in the end. But being whAt you are, you must not think of 
that. I know very little. I only guess from stray words of 
yours and random intuitions of my own, but I believe I 
have come near the mark. Somehow, I don't ask how, you 
have bartered away your independence: the strong hand that 
alone would have ensured happiness in this adventure is 
no longer yours. You were dazzled; I do not blame you, 
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and you yielded before the battle — ^it is always a battle — 
had even begun. Now nothing remains for you but to be 
dragged at the conqueror's chariot wheels. Venus Victrix 
is very merciless, and that is not the fate your friends desire 
for you." 

" I know, I know," Robert exclaimed impatiently, *' and 
yet there are moments when I don't care what ignominy I 
endure, if only " 

" Believe me, Robert, you do ttot know. No man in your 
plight ever does. He sees a little unpleasantness purchas- 
ing a great joy and he believes the joy will more than com- 
pensate. But such satisfaction is utterly elusive. One day 
or two at the most would have seen the end." 

'* But the memory of those days, would it not have been 
worth everything? " 

'* Not to a slave bound by irrevocable fetters. To a free 
man afterwards, yes, perhaps; but that freedom is not for 
you. You have not the temperament, you would have been 
haunted by misgivings bom of your upbringing. You are 
not a Puritan exactly, and yet you are. No, you would 
have done what you thought honour demanded, and in 
this case there would, I am sure, have been no choice 
for you, even if you yourself had wished otherwise. But 
your sword arm is already crippled ; you would only live in 
a hell of exactions and contradictions, of scorn and neglect ; 
you would see everything you worshipped belied, everything 
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you held dear trampled under foot Had your strength 
aot been sapped it need not ha^e been so; a stroi^ maa^ 
who had won respect and oonld keep a finn hand on the 
reinsy need eren now fear nothing, provided his purse were 
long enough. But, my dear boy, your day is over and the 
sooner you make up your mind to it the better. Take your 
courage in both hands and cut this passion out of your life 
altogether. Cut out what inspires it as welL" 
'^ It is so easy to give advice, Urbana" 
** I know it is, and I know too what you would say. But 
believe me what you fear won't happen. You are not the 
be*all and the end-alL Existence was possible and I sup- 
pose tolerantly pleasant before you made things easier. 
It will be the same again. Think well over this. Now let's 
turn back, and as we go well talk of something happier. 
By-the-bye» this morning's post brought me the photograph 
of that wonderful thing of Seward's. Here it is. Look at it 
and say again, if you dare, that sculpture is a k>st art — 
Why, what's the matter! Are you ill?" 

" No, not in the least ill. Yes, yes, it's wonderful,'' Robert 
cried confusedly, " a masterpiece— overwhelming! " 

" But you are not looking at the picture '' 

" I don't need to. I know the thing quite well——" 
" How? Did you see it in London? But you couldn't. 
I hear it's quite new. He finished it vexy quiddy. You 
have been out of England since last July." 
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^ I've seen a small copy by fhe artist himsdf /' 

''A copy? This is tremendoudy interesting. Why 
aidn't you teU me. Wbereiait?" 

** I'm not at fiberty to tell you where." 

They had stopped and stood facing each other, both 
fiercely exdtedi. Urbano almost snatched the photograph 
from Robert and examined it carefully. Suddenly he gave 
a quick exclamation as if he had made a discovery, and he 
looked at the head of the statue still more closely. Then 
without comment he put the fncture away, and remariced 
carelessly-— 

''.We have been here longer than I thought I must 
turn back; but you had better go on; for you really ought 
not to think of work to-day. Do take my advice like a 
wise man.'' 

Robert shrugged his shoulders. 

'' Perhaps you're right," he cried, and they parted. 

But he returned to the Via Montebello a quarter of an 
hour after Urbano. 



CHAPTER XXV, 

CRISIS 

Akenside, on entering his room at Url>ano's» was amused 
to find that the impulse which detached itself most clearly 
from the ravelled web in his brain was one of curiosity. In 
what moody he asked himself as he opened the door, in 
what mood? And for how long? Re knew that it would 
be useless to try to work, but he might at least pretend. 
Anything he might do would be worthless, but no matter, 
it would pass the time a saner man would have taken care 
to spend elsewhere. To-morrow he could tear up the 
rubbish. 

He found himself at once in a subdued atmosphere of 
industry, very still, save for the racing of a pen and the 
occasional rustle of a turned leaf. On his desk lay the first 
twenty pages of a translation he had wanted for several 
days. He looked at the opening with only a faint interest, 
but in spite of himself he read on, and very soon he became 
quite absorbed in the subject-matter before him. But he 
was not blind to the manner. ** Admirable," he said without 
knowing he spoke aloud. ** Most admirably done.'' 

The willowy figure at the writing-table beside the win- 
dow did not turn round, but a voice very gentle and ex- 

356 
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quisitely modulated asked irrelevantly, ''Will you please 
get me Overbedc's ' Schriftquellen '? It's on the shelf behind 
you." 

Akenside fancied that the voice was slightly agitated, and 
when he laid the book beside Aspasia, he lodced at her 
earnestly and saw that she seemed strangely flushed and 
excited. Her colour, never more than a suggestion, was 
more delicately accentuated than he had ever seen it, her eyes 
brilliant with an uncanny dare-devilry. Murmuring her 
thanks she gave Robert a moment's sidelong glance, so 
bewitching in its perversity, so alluring in its remote elfish* 
ness, that Akenside turned hastily away lest prudence should 
desert him altogether. Aspasia's glance made him mur* 
derous, for he knew that it was not for him. He sat down 
and began to trace some aimless notes on the margin of the 
manuscript 

The girl heard the scratch of his pen. She turned quickly, 
and laying one perfectly modelled arm, bare to the elbow, 
along the back of her chair she pressed her chin upon the 
dimpling flesh and exclaimed jealously: ''What have I 
done? Anything terrible?" 

" No, I'm merely making some notes for my own use. 
It's delightfully written. Thank you so much. You're 
wonderful ! " 

" Don't be so absurd." She returned abruptly to her task, 
and silence again fell between them for a time. 
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Suddenly, without looking rouad» Aspasia exdaimedr^ 

''Mr.Akeoside." 

''Aspasia.'' 

'' Don't call me Aspasia, please." 

''Not if you disHke it" 

'' I should think not, indeed I " She raised one deprecating 
shoulder and bent over her work anew. In a minute or 
two she spoke again. 

" Don't you think me very good and diligent? " 

** Diligent, certainly. I don't know about good." 

'' You mean I wasn't good this morning." 

'' I remember nothing about this morning." 

" Very unflattering of you, then, and almost insulting." 
She wrote a line or two more and then added: ** I was in 
a very great rage." 

"Always a perilous thing — for beauty." 

'^ Is that meant to be unpleasant? " 

" Not in the least, believe me." 

"Then "it was very clumsy. I hate lumbering compli- 
ments. Some people always say the wrong thing. It may 
be their form of genius ; it's not a kind / recognise. Good 
Heavens! I was in a rage. I am in a worse one now." 
Again she shot that strange, maddening glance at Akenside. 
" But I mustn't idle," the look changed to one of adorably 
insincere demureness. She opened the " Schriftquellen " and 
hunted for a reference, which seemed to elude her. Freak 
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end y she shut the book and stood up. " Would it cause a 
revolution if I went at half past four? " 

"I should rather think it would — ^if you mightn't" 

" Thank you, that's awfully sweet of you ; and for you, 
it's almost witty. I mayn't want to go ; but I'm in a perfect 
fever expecting a message. If I don't get one, I'll be furi- 
ous. I want some one, he, she, or it, to do something I 
want. If they don't 111 murder them." 

** Fortunately there's no capital punishment in Italy. By- 
the-bye, have you thrown that revolver into the Tiber? If 
not, give it to me please." 

** You absurd person, it was only a paper-weight How 
you fly to melodrama 1 Oh t at last " 

A^)asia rushed at the servant who entered just then, and 
she almost tore the note out of his hand. Akenside thought 
her fingers trembled a little as she broke the seal. 

** It's all right! " she exclaimed in suppressed excitement 
** I may go now, mayn't I? Good-night" 

Akenside thought he had never seen her so elusive, so 
spiritual as she appeared when she glided from the room. 
It was a transfiguration. She seemed like a being on the 
verge of a new world as she went out murmuring some« 
thing, half defiantly, that might or might not have been 
meant for Robert to hear. For a long time he sat resting 
his head on his hands while the cryptic words beat them- 
selves dirough his brain. What did she mean? Anything o« 
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nothing, or was it merdy a tiny barbed shaft shot for his 
torment and her pleasure, a little feminine revenge for one 
of his greatest blunders? ''Thank God, he, she, or it had 
no moralsl" 

If it meant nothing it could not have been more subtly 
contrived to give him pain. But he was a conceited ass, she 
was too much preoccupied even to think of him, still less 
to devise tortures for him. It was bad luck, however, that 
to-night his intuitions were at their keenest, and told him 
in spite of himself things he did not wish to know. The 
abyss of his own mind opened before him. He gazed into 
it fascinated, yet loathing what he saw there and appalled 
that these imaginings should be the creatures of his souL 
They were not ; he disowned them fiercely, they were some 
foul spawn of hell let loose for a little to try him. He 
strove to rally himself to drive them out No priest could 
help him here ; of such demons every man must be his own 
exorcist 

Towards six o'clock he roused himself and went to the 
hotel to dress. He was dining with Urbano, the Cardinal, 
and one or two others who formed the inner circle of their 
life in Rome. Very reluctantly he returned to the Pro- 
fessor's house, and once on the way he stopped, tempted to 
go back and send an excuse. He wanted to be alone, yet at 
the same time he feared solitude, and that dread in the 
end sent him forward. During dinner Robert made so brave^ 
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a pretence to be himself that Urbano, who was watching 
his friend with some anxiety, flattered himself that his 
counsel had borne fruit 

But Akenside, for all the superficial gaiety of his manner, 
knew that hell was about hun. No torture that he had en- 
dured was like unto this torture, and the more he struggled 
to combat it for morbid imagination, the more the pains of 
certainty bit him. Blame himself as he might for a mean 
suspicion, and he hated himself heartily for every unbidden 
thought, he could not doubt his intuitions, already too surely 
proved m their disquieting accuracy. In vain he told him- 
self that his overstrung nerves had built up a fabric of evi- 
dence that nothing could justify : as surely did his demon 
mock him with reminders of things he had divined with 
slighter shreds of proof. It told him that his self-deception 
now lay in the desire to deny what he wished impossible, 
and that what he knew he knew and must accept with what 
grace he could. 

As he walked home from Urbano's he began to refine 
upon his torment and to trace it to its ultimate source. 
The result was unflattering; for he found that it sprung 
from the crudest jealousy. He had believed for a mo- 
ment that he was moved by a very lofty solicitude for 
an ideal that he would have saved at any cost from vio- 
lation, but he discovered, on stricter scrutiny of himself, that 
he would have thought less of the ideal than of his own vie- 
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tory, had victory lain wkhin his gnsp. He saw the whole 
scope and meaning of his actson during the past months, 
the unreasoning obedience to what he had sometimes called 
sentiment, sometimes amiable weakness, sometamesy oh 
mockeryl love. He had even been so lost to the sense of 
justice as to believe himself generous; aow he ufideratood 
Aat he had been guided by the grossest sdfishness. He 
could not bear to see what lie desived pass lo anotiier. 

With the formulated thought came a keener visnalisation, 
a deeper agony. The Furies seized and tore htm, and flicked 
his already laceraited self-love with tiieir snaky whips. He 
writhed at the thought of his weakness— 4us wesJmess I there 
was the crux of the whole matter. Had he been strong, 
as Urbano had told him, he might have won; mdi courage 
to resist in smaller things he might have gone on to con* 
quer in greater. But he had feared a moment's tmpleasant* 
ness, he had yielded in the lighter encounters, becanse lie 
shrank from little storms that after all would have been 
weadiered in an hour or two had he kept a firm hand on 
the tiller. Had he only been wise enough to emidoy mas- 
terly inactivity as well! Too dearly he saw bow that 
strategy had been understood and used with a deft subtlety 
that led to conquest even at the moment when it seemed 
most remote. He lived through that disturbing scene again* 
he saw himself, diallenged to the inq)osstble, falter and fail, 
bereft even of resource enough to turn the (Uffieulty aside 
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wifh a laugh and a pointed phrase, the one unfailing* weapon 
against such unreasoning moods as that which had placed 
him in this snare. But latterly, as the affair grew more 
serious, he had become more miserably tongue-tied. It 
was the just Nemesis of one who had voluntarily sold him- 
self into slavery. He was no man ; the man had won, and 
he deserved to win. But desert did not make victory more 
palatable to the vanquished. 

Then Robert's mind, reaching out to further tortures, be- 
gan to forecast the future. Not the remote future of deso- 
lation that was now inevitable, but the more insistent fact 
of to-morrow and what it would bring. It might, of course, 
bring nothing. That was very possible, to one who went 
and came with every impulse or inclination. He almost 
hoped it might be so: it would be the easiest way out of 
the coil ; he laughed bitterly to think how he always rushed 
at the easiest. Yes, a sudden disappearance would be very 
desirable. Sight, speech, association held nothing but 
misery ; he could find no comfort even in routine, although 
even that must be taken up again, if so the Fates ordained. 

And yet, these difficulties might exist only in fancy. So 
exceptional was the character with which he had to deal 
that the way might be quite simple. After all, this would be 
but an incident, one vivid moment in the sequence of experi- 
ence seized, tested and then set aside, perhaps forever, 
whether it had meant much or Uttle. Regrets would not 
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be suffered to intrade. Akenside knged for a like freedom 
from that servitude. 

As the night wore on he was beset by two questions flung 
at him by his moddng familiar. It was useless to tell him- 
self that they were no business of his, that he was a subject 
fit only for the mental pathologist; the voice would not be 
stilled ''Now at this moment, very likely/' sneered the 
demon, answering his own first query and laughing to see 
his victim writhe. To the other question the demon gave no 
reply, for of his ancient skill, learned amid the shrieking 
shades of Tartarus, he knew that the tormented mind would 
need no prompting to screw the agony to the most exquisite 
pitch. Robert himself dared not answer, but a strange 
flurry of inconsequent thought drove him back to those 
earlier days in Rome when in happy expectancy he had 
prepared a place for — he knew not what After the first 
day he had never gone there again. He wondered now if 
that self-imposed absence counted as another of his blunders. 
Before him rose the little Syrinx with its ineffable allure- 
ment, its strange revelation of the mysteries of body and 
soul, its dual kinship with the world of yesterday and of 
to-day, and he sank down trembling at the knowledge of all 
it symbolised. And once more he heard, as in that sum^ 
mer gloaming, starlit and rose-perfumed, the murmured 
invocation: "O Aphrodite I Queen of Heaven! be near 
me-— yet not too near I " Again too he heard the sonorous 
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music of Sappho's verse, but the words that haunted him 
to-night were not those of the great Ode, with its lofty 
ecstasy, but the last stan» of another song, as terrible as it 
is untranslatable, that sings the strange, swooning rapture 
of a passion unto death. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE SLEEPING FURY 

Next morning, through the spiteful persistence of a 
Roman spring downpour, Akenside, leaden eyed and leaden 
footed, dragged himself to Professor Urbano's house. He 
had no inclination to work, and he would gladly have stayed 
away, but an overmastering desire to know the best or 
the worst drove him forward. That he would know it he 
hardly doubted. The best he could expect would be that 
one place should be empty, and for that he almost hoped. 
And yet, although absence would bring certainty, he knew 
that he would have it otherwise; for he had begun to find a 
strange almost scientific curiosity in the problem fate had 
proposed to him, and he would be disappointed if there were 
no Sphinx to challenge him once more with her enigma. 
He had come so far on the way towards truth that he must 
tread it to the end. True, the Sphinx might baffle him at 
the last moment; nothing was more probable, for her 
subtlety in evasion left him always on the brink of the un- 
expected. That was the spiritual precipice down which 
this juggling witch of a later day hurled her victims^ and 
it was in its very nature more to be dreaded than the sheer 
descent overlooking ancient Thebes. For the victims of the 
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Sphinx of old times died of their failure ; hers of a later day 
had to survive the consciousness of their disgrace. The 
Theban Sphinx herself could not outlive defeat; for this 
other no defeat was possible. Whatever befell she would 
always remain the world's challenger and victor. Sufficient 
to herself in everything she did, she drew from that a moral 
support that defied question and put the questioner to shame. 

Fortunately there would be no open question. Robert re- 
coil^ at the thought of that insolence, but none the less he 
knew how much he had at stake and what he must suffer 
if he lost this wager of the spirit. If the agony of last night 
had been nothing but the creation of his own baser con- 
sciousness, the unworthy offspring of desire denied, then he 
must go forth with a worse brand than Cain's upon his 
soul, to wander forever in spiritual outer-darkness. For 
he would have murdered the fairest thing he had ever 
known, fairest in spite of many failings and perversities, and 
for sins against beauty there is no atonement Yet with the 
thought came the paradox, whimsical and very comforting, 
that if he had not erred, his ideal was still possible to him, 
even love might still be possible. The doctrine would at 
one time have seemed heterodox; now he hugged it to him 
as the most precious orthodoxy. 

As Robert entered his room, the sight of the empty place 
by the window, although it surprised him not at all, brought 
a fierce spasm of dismay. It might mean everything or 
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nothing: it was not what he wanted. He looked at the 
clock : he was already Mt, and where work was in the ques- 
tion Aspasia had always kept faith with time. She had told 
him once, with her most enchantii^ raillery, that she could 
only be faithful to the indefinable when she was paid for it. 
He had replied that it was fortunate man was definable. 

''Are you quite sure?" she had asked. "I have never 
found a satisfactory definition, and after all who would 
marry except for money or position? '' Then after a pause 
she added, with all the wisdom of the ages in ter eyes, ** By 
marriage I don't mean what yoi» mean.'* 

He smiled in spite of himself to recall the little passage 
at arms, one of the many that had made their w(»rldt^ 
hours delightful. Urbano heard and looked at her with 
gentle irony, though he said nothing at the time. After* 
wards he recalled the remark, adding, *' What a mercenaiy 
witch it is! Beware; you are a rich man." 

'' As a far richer man," Robert parried, " take your own 
advice, please, with interest" 

''Needless, needless," Uibano said. "You forget I'm 
a greybeard." 

But Uiat was in the very early days, before the Professor 
had formed any conclusions, or come to the point of serious 
advice. He had never mentioned the words again, but that 
was not because he had forgotten them. 

Half-an-hour passed. Akenside tried to lose himself in 
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his work, but eveiy task he attempted seemed impossibly 
difficult He had lost all power of concentration, exc^ 
on the one obsession. On that he refined and refined again, 
analysing, questioning, rebuking himself, only to come back 
to the wearying expectancy of a footstep, a hand on the 
latch, a voice. Suddenly he sprang up as though he had 
recalled something he had forgotten. He ranged round the 
bookshelves and at last took down a copy of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, a stately volume bound in old mellow calf, and opened 
it on the table before him. Turning rapidly over the pages, 
with the fingers of the practised bookman, he stopped at the 
account of Democritus and ran his eye down the narrow 
double columns of parallel Greek and Latin until at the 
forty-second paragraph he found the passage he wanted. 
In the condensed phrasing of the biographer he read how 
Hippocrates wondered at Democritus' strangely accurate 
insight; for one day seeing a girl who was of the physi- 
cian's company the philosopher saluted her with the words, 
'^ Hail, maiden 1 " but the day following, meeting her again, 
Be_^claimed, " Hail, woman I " And sure enough, during 

the night that intervened 

i Robert closed the book impatiently, and turning round 
to the shelves behind him he chose a tall, white folio, 
the fascinating French biographical dictionary of Bayle. 
There he looked out the note in which Diogenes Laertius' 
story is discussed with so much erudition, only to leave the 
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question^ as curious erudition so often docs, a question 
still. 

He took up the Greek text again, and became so absorbed 
in it that he did not hear the door open and close. It was 
provoking that the author said so little and suggested so 
much. " If only," he said aloud, " he had told one more 1 
and yet, how can one explain an intuition?" 

" Why seek the impossible? Remember what Plato says 
about its being a disease of the souL What's the trouble 
now? No, do let me look, please." 

He tried to shut the book, but a delicate white hand 
was already between the leaves and the volume was gently 
pulled away from him. "Oh, that's what you are read- 
ing? It's a very strange story, is it not? But, of course, 
it's nonsense, or at the best a lucky guess. Quite Delphic 
in its hazard of truth." 

" Oh, of course it's all rubbish," he replied, meeting her 
tired eyes with a questioning look that the girl returned 
without flinching. He thought her pale and a little weary, 
but that might be only his overstrained fancy. 

"Why do you agree with me?" she cried petulantly. 
"I'm sure you believe it all. You're absurdly credulous, 
like all unimaginative people." Then before he could an- 
swer she went on hurriedly, " I'm sorry to be so late, but 
I had a headache this morning. I was at the Costanzi last 
mght and the play was very exciting—* La Figlia di Jorio.* 
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I must be growing old, when a little fictitious emotion wears 
me out It's so long since I've had any dissipation, I seem 
to have forgotten how to stand it" 
"The cure must be more dissipation then." 
She made a little wry face. ** I don't know. I wonder, 
is it worth while?" 
''Surely every sensation is worth while?" 
" Sensations-^don't talk to me of sensations I They al- 
ways come at the wrong time. I did so look forward to 
the play last night— that was the first mistake — I expected 
to be quite thrilled, and I was for a moment perhaps, but 
it was all superficial. I had no real emotions. Oh, I am 
dead, I am dead! I shall never really feel anything again, 
1 know. When I awoke this morning, I burst into tears. 
Nothing is worth having. Everything seems to elude one 
the moment one tries to seize it I know why. I come of a 
race that has exhausted life. My ancestors have left me only 
vlesires, without the power of enjoyment Why do you 
look so horrified?" 
" It is horrible to see how you can explain yourself." 
" Is it? Yes, your Puritan mind doesn't like that You 
would rather have me able to deceive myself, to believe 
that the unreal is real, or, better still, to know nothing about 
myself at all. You like the happy, unconscious, innocent 
bread-and-butter miss, packed with shams, going blindly 
on the way her grandmother went through life to death.**^ 
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'' It seems on your own showing to be death in rither 
case.*' 

''Oh, you are unsympathetic. You will never take me 
seriously." 

" Believe me, I do take you seriously, perhaps too seri- 
ously." 

"Do you?" Her eyes grew hard and scornful. She 
turned away abruptly and b^fan to move die papers on 
her desk. *' I know exactly what your sympathy id worth. 
You are like all sentimental people, absolutely unfeding. 
And now I think we have wasted quite enough time over 
this.'' 

A sudden drooping of the girl's figure brought Robert to 
her side. All the colour had gone out of her face and the 
light had almost left her eyes. She clutched the table and 
stood swaying. Robert caught her, but she tried to pull 
herself together and drew sharply aside. 

** Don't touch me ! " she commanded. " I hate to be 
touched. I will not be touched." 

Ignoring the order, he took her hands firmly in his, and 
without further protest Aspasia allowed him to put her into 
the most comfortable chair in the room. Still pale and 
with a far-away look in her eyes, she lay back and smiled 
wearily, her look the faint ghost of yesterday's adorable 
devilry. 

Robert poured out wine. " Drink this, please," he said 
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carelessly, avoiding any suggestion of a command. ^It 
is good for fictitious emotions." 

'' I could throw something at you/' she threatened, smil- 
ing faintly, "but it's too much trouble/' She drank the 
wine and her colour began to return. Then she closed 
her eyes and let her head sink deeper into the cushions. 
Gradually her limbs relaxed. She sighed once or twicer 
her breathing became deep and regular and Robert saw 
that she slept. She reminded him of the Sleeping Fury 
wrongly called the Medusa in the Museo Nazionale, 
and he laughed to think what a chance of furdier fame 
Seward or some one else was missing. But this phase 
would never he given to a vulgar world. It was his, all 
that he might call his own, and he would keep sacred for 
ever the fleeting moment of beauty. He bent down and 
kissed her on the lips, careless of the consequences should 
she waken, but Aspasia did not move. He could have 
spent ages gazing at her, as she lay, so sinuously graceful, 
so utterly desirable, so perversely suggestive of innocence 
and experience wedded yet eternally divorced, but he knew 
that to look steadily at one who sleeps often brings an un- 
pleasant awakening. He sat down and began to write 
letters of no importance, merely to pass the time ; for seri- 
ous work was impossible. 

Urbano came in and stopped suddenly at the door, his 
face one amused question. 
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''Headache/' Robert explained, answering his friend's 
look, and the Professor went out softly. It was annoying 
that Urbano had seen what he had seen. 

For about an hour Akenside amused himself with trifles. 
He wrote, he sorted papers, sometimes he read a little. 
It was all to no purpose, but it passed the time until Aspasia 
should awake. Suddenly, without opening her eyes, the 
girl spoke — 

" You kissed me just now.*' 

''I did." 

" It was unpardonable." 

" I am unrepentant" 

" You deserve not to be spoken to for a week." 

" I deserve better than that" 

*'So you think. It's for me to say. All the same, I 
don't know why, I'm going to forgive you." She opened 
her eyes and looked at him with a sweet friendliness that 
he had not seen for many days. Her weariness had almost 
vanished. She sprang up, and taking a little antique mirror 
from one of Urbano's cabinets, she looked at herself criti- 
cally. 

" I'm still rather a wreck," she cried, frowning at her 
reflection, " and I'm famishing. Don't you think it's time 
for lunch?" 

" Shall we go down to Sorra Nina?" 
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" Oh no ; not there. What do you say to Aragno's, 
among the happy bourgeoisie? The middle classes will be 
reassuring in my present mood. I want to study respect- 
ability. It is the only safeguard, when one has got the bet- 
ter of every illusion. Vtn utterly disillusioned. Nothing will 
mean anything to me again. But I can still be splendidly 
conventional. Why not ask Professor Urbano to come 
with us? He will be a protection." 

"Am I not sufficient?" 

" Scarcely, I think. You are uncertain. You would be 
almost dangerous, if you had any courage. You would 
like to do things you don't dare. No, I must have some 
one I can trust." 

They went into Urbano's room and invited him. "I 
shall be charmed," he declared. "You know I have just 
bought a motor car; it is coming round now. The rain 
is over. We must have our first drive together, and after 
lunch we shall go out to Frascati." 

Aspasia clapped her hands. "That will be heavenly," 
she cried. " This lazy man was too slack to bring his car 
to Italy, just because of a few silly formalities. I have 
regretted it every day. Your car will be a godsend. I 
hate machinery usually, but in this form it's tolerable. 
Nothing else could distract me so well. You know I'm 
so like Hamlet to-day." 
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''How?'' the Pfofcssor cnqjured with a puzzled air: 
^ these customary suits of solenm Uack? " and he looked 
at her dress. 

''No, no. 'Man delights not me.'" 

"'Nor woman neither'?" Akenside finished the quota^ 
tion with a laugh. 

"By man I mean mankind generally. I ignore mere 
distinctions of sex. They were useful only to bring about 
the Fall, and to make humanity interesting for a little. 
But mie outlives that illusicm with the others. Fortunately 
dress, food, and motor cars remain." 

" But surely we owe dress to the Fall?" Uibano asked. 

" If you can dignify the figleaf with the sacred name of 
dress, perhaps," Aspasia pouted, " but as an enthusiast in 
ectdpture, Sigmn* Urbano, you, I'm sure, hate that ostrich 
device of the evil-minded." 

" Don't be too hard on our first parents, Sagnorina." 

" Why shouldn't I? I have notfung to gain from theocL 
They are as useless as posterity." 

" You are exquisitely practical" 

"I am always practical Only fools are unpractical. 
Tfie worid is for those who know how to take advantage of 
it I never scruple to take every advantage. Sometimes 
the result is disappcMnting. Then I put the failure aside 
and go on with what is left." 

^ Here, then, is one of the things that remain. How do 
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you 13ce my car?'' Tbej had leadied the door, wiicre 
Urbano's chauffeur was just drawing np. 

Aapasia gave a little oy of ddighL ** Ob, Vs sfkaSd^ 
reaUy thriOingl I hope it docm't break down. Ym man 
teach me to drive. Yoo caa't think how I wonhqi qieed. 
I shall ruin you in fines.'' 

'* Have you ever exceeded die Umit?'' 

'' Yes, once/' she shot a queer Uttk glance at Akenside;, 
" hut that was in the dark ages. I've forgotten all about it. 
It was quite uninqiortant/' 

''Won't you get in?" Urbano asked, holdipg open the 
door of the car. ** I hope the drive will cure your head* 
ache." 

''How did you know Fd got one?" she asked as tiie 
Professor took his place beside her. 
* " Akenside told me. I came in when you were dream- 
ing. Do you know you reminded me of the Sleeping Fury 
in the Nazionale." 

" How sweet of you to say thati Mr. Akenside, isn't it 
delicious of Professor Urbano? You would never have 
thought of that, and yet you call yourself an archaeologist^ 

Akenside bit his Up. " I did think of it," he protested, 
losing his bead. 

" But you didn't say so. Oh, how slow you aret Bui 
never mind. If it occurred to you both it's rather too 
obvious a compliment to be worth anything to me. Now 
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do tell the man to drive on» please, for just now I want 
lunch more even than flatteiy/' 

She lay back in her seat, very much At great lady, look* 
ing about her with mysterious, experienced eyes, and gave 
herself up to the silent enjoyment of the drive. 

Only once she spoke. 

'' I don't think I want Aragno's after all; let it be the 
Caffe Colonna, please. This perfect car makes me want 
to see some pretty dresses/' 

" Veiy improper," Ufbano said, laughing, '' but let us go 
there all the same.'' 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE GIFT OF SYRINX 

AxENSiDE always Icx)ke(l back with wonder to that idle 
day. Like everything that one dreads, the reality had been 
far easier than the anticipation, but once again he knew 
that in a difficult crisis, he had not been the pilot. As- 
pasia's frank acceptance of facts, her utter confidence in 
the right of individuals to shape their own life, without 
regard to the censure of the world, her well-bred defiance 
of that world's judgment, had carried her triumphantly 
through an ordeal that would have crushed a weaker spirit. 
She had decreed that for her the past should not exist, 
except as a luxurious memory to be indulged like other 
luxuries, when she wanted it, but as a practical influence 
on the present she denied it altogether. Very early in their 
acquaintance she had told Akenside that there was no 
pleasure so thrilling as the memory of her sins, no luxury 
of the mind more alluring. He had listened with some 
horror to the paradox, which at the time he hardly under- 
stood. He knew now what she meant She had pro- 
gressed, since that day. Now^ he knew, she would not 
use the word ** sins." '' I don't know the meaning of moral- 
ity," she had once confessed. If one takes care that one's 

an 
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actions w91 not injure others, it only matters to oneself 
what one does. It had amused him to detect the implicit 
morality of her judgment, but he did not trouble to point 
out her slight lack of logic She always teased him, with 
a distracting affectation of scorn, about his false pride in 
being a logician. He knew only the logic of the schools, 
she said, which had nothing to do with life. 

After the luncheon at die G>lonna, Akenside, having 
another engagement, left Urbano to take Aspasia to Fras- 
cati. He did not see her again that day, but the next 
morning she came in radiant, perfectly in love with the car 
and the drive. 

" It's very unwise of Urbano,*' she said, ** I shall never 
be good and diligent again. I shall aways want to go out 
for a spin when we are working. But the bad man 
wouldn't let me take the wheel, although I was awfully 
sweet to him. He said fearful things about the ditch and 
sudden death, and refused quite firmly." 

" My dear girl, he knows how valuable you both are to 
modem scholarship." 

''You CBire stupid. I think you're ahnost insulting. 
What have I to do with modem scholarship? How dare 
you speak of that dull thing and me together! And I am 
not your dear girl. I won^t be called names. I stamp my 
fist," she cried with one of the quaint departures from Eng- 
lish that made her speech fascinating, " and I warn you that 
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I don't belong to yon in any way/' Sbe gsre three im- 
periotts taps on the table as she spc^e. 

** ' Stamp my fiat ' is good/' Akenside langiied. 

'' Pedant I" she exclaimed in mock fury. ''I suppose 
it's not English or not grammar or some nonsense like 
that. You will remind me next that it's not correct to say» 
'he told me good-morning/ You say 'bade' I suppose. 
We always tell eadi other good^moming/' 
/'Who are we?" 

" My Irienda. I tlunk 111 go back to London. I won- 
der if the PoUte Outcasts are still alive. They don't write. 
And yett perhaps, Td find most of them dull. One ad- 
vances. Still» some of them were wonderfol^ quite the most 
wonderful people I've met ; except peihaps one, who doesn't 
oiunt now." 

She leaned her chin on her hands and seemed to look into 
infinity. 

" What are you thinking, unfathomable woman? " Aken- 
«de said after a pause. 

"I am pondering deeply. Do you know, Seward's in 
Rome. Yesterday after we left the Colonna, we saw him 
in the Piazza Venezia. Of course Uibano wanted to stop, 
but I wouldn't hear of it I passed witfi a very distant 
bow: it is all he deserves, after inspiring such rubbish about 
me as that silly gush in the Times. I've no more to say 
lo low Bohemians. I'm going to acquire a tremendous 
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reputation for austere virtue. It will be sucfi a Seautiful 
mask for one's excesses. A cloak for one's sins is the most 
ingenious of Scriptural ideas; only people don't take it the 
right way. They regard the cloak as another vice, 
whereas it's really essential virtue. Oh, Virtue's the 
only wear." 
'' What a pity our first parents didn't think so." 
" Life would have been duller; unless they'd put on vir- 
tue afterwards instead of fig-leaves; but dcm't be flippant 
It's all very well for me; it's not natural to you. At the 
best you're only an echo, when you try to catch my tone. 
And imitations are always so weal^ I'd much rather you'd 
hold a Covenanting conventicle on me and tell me all you 
feel about me, hot from your heart. You'd be so much 
more amusing, so much honester. I can say all the flippant 
things ever so much better than you. I know all your 
flippancies already, but your 'plain dealing' would be 
quite fresh. If only you'd had the sense to play the true- 
blue Covenanter, unspoiled from your moors and moss- 
hags, Heavens I how you would have interested me! Re- 
member I say had you played the Covenanter. Had you 
been one I couldn't have endured you for a moment But 
I can't resist a good pose. Pose is everything. In life it 
is only the unrealities that count The realities are so 
crude." 
'" ''Come along, Mephistopheles in petticoats; be diligent 
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if you can't be good. Urbano was saying he hopes to finish 
the book in ten days/' 

{ " Oh, dash the book ! Why should I have to work? Very 
well, let's go on. Shall 1 never have any luck, I wonder." 
' '' Shall I tell you an old Scots rhyme said to encourage 
idle little girls," Akenside said, laughing. " It goes — 

Be busy, ma Lizzie, 

And yell get the Laird o' Drum : 
But if ye be na busy 

Yell get but his second son." 

Aspasia pouted. '* How vulgar I I don't want the Laird 
o' Drum. I'm sure if he's like the name of his estate, 
he'd be a very monotonous person. But the last part is 
hopeful. Second sons are often very delightful people. 
If only they had more money. The law of primogeniture 
is annoying. It limits one's choice." 

** I might have known you could be trusted to turn the 
poor old jingle upside down and to find its encouragement 
and its warning just where they weren't intended." 

** Popular sayings are invariably stupid except when they 
are immoral. All the same, to-day I suppose I must try to 
deserve the Laird o' Drum." She sighed and for the next 
hour or two they talked no more moral philosophy. 

The approaching end of their work brought Akenside 
face to face with the problem of the future. It was not 
acutely distressing; for his relations with Aspasia had 
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become far more endurable since the supreme crisis. 
Things might very well go on as they were indefinitely. 
If he had been quite sane, he would have let them drift, 
but still, in spite of no encooragementt m spite of the cahn 
friendliness that had grown up between him and die girl, 
there were days and nights when he saw visions and 
dreamed dreams. But would success be worth anything 
now? It would only be a qualified triumph; he would 
have to be content with far less than he had once hoped 
for; but if he had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
was useful, his old enemy sentiment told hun he would 
take what he could get and be glad. He was not adtogether 
distrusted, he knew. Aspasia, without the banality of con- 
fession, had given her confidence, but he must not flatter 
himself ; it was based merely on her knowledge that he was 
a gentleman and that his lips were ipso facto sealed She 
knew perfectly how to take care of herseU. Then, too, she 
never could resist tfie psychological experiment She might 
have betrayed herself as far as she had done (he asked hun- 
self, after all, how far?) in order to see bow he would take 
it. She was mischievous enough to set up a fictitious situa- 
tion merely to plague his evil mtnd,^ as die would have said. 
She loved to make the pumshment fit the crime. She would 
even ensure the crime's being committed m order to inflict 
the punishment And all the while she would A afoft on 
her Ofympf an hdght and laugh* 
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Laughter or none, however, Olympus had to be supported 
somehow. The situation that had been created in Rome 
would brook no descent, and some ways of escape that had 
lately seemed possible were now closed, he feared, for ever. 
He saw only one dangerous path, and, after many misgiv- 
ings, he resolved to take the risk. Defeat would be ex- 
tremely awkward, but it would be time enough to reckon 
with that when it came. In moments of optimism, he be- 
lieved he would succeed, and he thanked his gods that he 
was a rich tnanl He was prepared to agree even to the 
purely Platonic condition which he knew would be im- 
posed. It was inevitable, he thought, if the complaint of 
disillusion was not a pose. He heard it repeated in vari- 
ous ingenious disguises every other day and every time 
it broi^ht him a liew uncertainty. One thing alone dis- 
tressed him and nearly shook his resolution, the knowledge 
that if he succeeded, Aspasia would never help him in his 
work again. His part would be merely to provide his 
butterfly with wings and to watch it soar — at a respectful 
distance. But there was always the unexpected, and of 
that the girl was past-mistress. Who could tell? So he 
waited impatiently for opportunity. 

That came from Aspasia herself. Oiie morning Urbano 
had taken her on the car to the Borghese, as he wished 
to consult her about the date of a little Eros. She came 
back after lunch in her most gracious mood, her colour 
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delicately heightened^ her eyes dancing, and very pleased 
with herself, because she had scored over the elderly 
scholar. 

" Of course the thing's spurious/' she cried. '' Urbano 
must have been blind not to see that before. I wonder 
where were his eyes ! But he gave me a lovely lunch, and 
we drank champagne--one of the purest pleasures I know." 

'' Be busy, ma Lizzie—" Akenside began in mock heroic 
style. 

** Oh, do shut up that disgraceful plebeian rhyme I Lizzie 
indeed! Do I look like a kitchen-maid? " She flew to her 
refuge, the little mirror, and held it now to one side 
of her face, now to the other, as if she were testing the 
symmetry of her features, while she tilted her chin be- 
witchingly and made sidelong critical eyes at herself in the 
glass. Satisfied, she laid it down and stood silent for a 
moment before she spoke — 

''Mr. Akenside," she began, with just the nearest ap- 
proach to shyness he had ever seen in her. " You never 
come to see me at the Via Capo le Case? Am I too dis- 
reputable?" 

" No, too respectable." 

She laughed merrily. ** I suppose that shows very nice 
gentlemanly feeling in you and all the rest of it, but I 
wish you'd waive that now and then. Do you want me 
very much this afternoon?" 
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"No— that is, yes; of course I always want— well, don't 
let's get into polite quagmires. If you wish to go, you may. 
Our work is finished, we can afford to idle a little/' 

"Very well. Will you come to tea at my rooms? Sig- 
nora Vedova Ricci will chaperon you, if you're afraid." 

"Please lock Signora Vedova Ricd upl Yes, I'll come 
with pleasure." 

" Follow me in an hour then. I'll give you real Russian 
tea nicer than anything you ever tasted." 

" To celebrate your victory over Urbano? " 

For a moment she seemed startled. " My what? Oh, 
that paltry little score! You're always thinking of your 
beastly work"— and with her most mocking and mis- 
chievous smile she was gone. 

Robert hurried back to his hotel and changed.^ By 
an impulse he could not explain, he chose the grey suit he 
had worn that day at the cottage when Hardiman sent 
Aspasia to see him. He knew the clothes became him, 
but he laughed at himself for his middle-aged foppery, and 
he wished that he had no deeper folly to lay to his charge. 
Folly was in the air this afternoon, and quite recklessly 
he determined to }rield to it to the uttermost. Perhaps 
it was Ati driving him to his doom. Well — ^so be it — if the 
gods had decreed his destruction, he could not fight against 
them. 

When he reached the Via Capo le Case, he found Aspa- 
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sia in a dinging gown of pale blue, cut low at fhe neck 
and cunningly contrived to accentuate the curves of her 
beautiful bust and the harmonious undulations of her limbs. 
Beside her was a little tea table set with a samovar and 
glasses i la Russe. As they sat down he looked at her 
with frank admiration and noted every dainty allurement, 
from the simple arrangement of her hair, to the perfect san- 
dalled foot, thrust forward, with ever so little suggestion 
of coquetry, just enough to show the delicate turn of her 
ankle. 

^ You are very Greek to-day," he cried. 

** I suppose you should know," she replied reflectively, 
laying her forefinger lightly on her chin. "You're what 
they call *an authority,' aren't you? Personally I distrust 
authorities. The/re so one-sided, so much the victims of 
other authorities. You great scholars," she suggested her 
inverted commas with pfovokingly ironical sweetness, " live 
in mortal dread of each other, don't you?" 

" That's the penalty, I fear, of being professionally well- 
informed." 

''Exactly. The only real authorities are the naturally 
and inevitably well-informed, the intelligent people who 
read and remember, but who don't trouble to specialise, 
vile phrase! I respect only the knowledge that appears in 
a higher kind of society small talk. One hears it among 
the best sort of artists, seldom among so-called literary 
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peofde. As for pedants! tbty are the lowest organisms 
on the seale of culture. And thejr imagine themselves the 
h^hest You, for instance, think you are full of culture.'' 

'' No man was ever yet full of culture." It was Robert's 
turn to indicate inverted commas. '* Culture is not a thing 
to be packed into a sadc It is an eflfk>rescence." 

She knew that he had caught her, and her eyelids looped 
with a demure affectation of humility. For once she had 
no pdnted retort ready, but not to be cheated of the last 
word, she sought refuge in mystification. 

''That is just what peojrfe like you would say." 

^ You are a little mystagogue." 

''Am 17 I don't understand what you mean. Two 
slices of lemon ? " She looked up with her hand pcised over 
Robert's glass. 

" Two, please. A mystagogue is a person who " 

"Oh, I don't want a lecture about mystagogues. We 
shall quarrel very soon and that wouM be unpleasant-— 
for you." 

" Where did you get that charmmg samovar? " 

" To tell you that would be to tell you about my past, 
and that would be indbcreet The only fascmation you 
have for me is your ignorance of my history. It's amusing 
to think of the wixmg ideas you have about me." 

" Please amuse me by telling me some of them." 

" They would cease to be amusing if I did. Besides you 
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would deny them indignantly, and then I should know 
I'd guessed right. Even if you didn't deny them, I'd 
know ; for you would change colour and look furious. Be- 
sides the past doesn't matter to anybody." 

''Then tell me about your future." 

''Have I one? I often wonder. I hope, if I have, I'll 
have heaps of money and if there must be a husband in 
the background that hell be some one I need never see, or 
only see as little as I choose. But I must have money, 
and freedom, my own friends, and a perfect dressmaker. 
I'm sure I'll be quite conventional, at least to the eyes of 
superficial people, and a most virtuous wife. I could be 
magnificently faithful to any one who didn't exact fidelity. 
He mustn't expect love." 

" That might come unawares? " 

"No, that happens only in the most fictitious fiction. 
You are still as primitive as when I first met you. You 
do very little credit to my training." 

"But where is this exceptional husband to be found?" 

"Who knows? Some American millionaire perhaps. 
-The Americans understand the art of working for women 
and of talking to them. Some of them know also how to let 
them alone. They are a practical nation. By the way^ He 
would have to buy me Seward's Syrinx^ the original 
statue." 

" That would be easy.'' 
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** Certainly not; it is priceless. You're very uncompli- 
mentary, and it's plain you don't know much about sculp- 
ture, but of course you're an authority/' and she poured 
herself out some more tea. 

Akenside looked round the room as if he were searching 
for something. '*Well, teach me a little now, please," 
he entreated. "I don't see the tiny Syrinx anywhere. 
Mayn't I look at it again; or is it hiding from profane 
eyes?" 

"Do you deserve to see it? You don't, of course, but 
as I intend to be quite sweet to you to-day, you shall. It's 
in my room. I'll fetch it." 

She was gone loiter than he had expected, and he knew 
very well that her mirror had detained her. What did 
Aspasia's strange words mean? he asked himself. Was it 
mere coquetry, or had she guessed his purpose and was 
she telling him the only possible terms of surrender? Any- 
how in his present mood he was ready to take every risk. 
When she returned he would cast the die. 

Qose at hand was a little bookcase, that reflected the 
exquisite eclecticism of Aspasia's taste. He looked at the 
titles of the books with doting approval, and singled out 
the small Horace he had given her that day on the steps of 
Triniti dei Monte. He would look once more at the play- 
ful dedication he had written on the flyleaf. With a hand 
not quite so steady as he could have wished, he pulled out 
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flie Folume and opened it eagerly, only to tbnut k Sadc the 
next aioment with a suppressed cry of paia, as though the 
thing had burned him. 

The inscription had been cut carefully away. Only the 
date remained to mock him. 

Everything seemed blurred and whirling when Aspasia 
retoned with the casket. Through the mist of his emotion 
Robert watched her lift the lovdy figure from its resting 
place and set it on the table between them. She caressed it 
for a moment and turned it slightly away from him. 

^ Mr. Akeoside/' she said softly, " I am going to give you 
my Syrinx — as a wedding present'' 

'' A wedding present I" 

''Yes, I always do thmgs the other way round. My 
wedding present to you» because I am going to be married." 

Stunned, but conscious of a great gladness, the gladness 
of escape, Robert found himsdf master of his voice. 

*' I congratulate Mr. Laleham/' he said steadily. 

Aspasia laughed a I0W9 npphng iw0^ the laugh Sam 
Tayk)r dreaded. 

''You are always so rash, and, as usual, quite wrong. 
No, Laleham is not the person one marries-Hiot in that 
way. The man you must congratulate if^-4)ut he is coming 
here, I think. You can give us both your blessing in your 
best melodramatic style." 
.^ From the street below came the sound of a car drawing 
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up, A few moments later there were footsteps on the 
stairs, the door opened, and Signora Ricci announced— 

" II Signore Professore Urbano ! " 

Entering with the lightness of a schoolboy, the old man 
kissed Aspasia's hand and turned to Robert, who for once 
kept his colour and his voice with such mastery that the 
girl almost admired him. 

"Urbano," Akenside said heartily, taking his friend's 
hand, " my best wishes, my very best wishes." 

Then in a lower tone he added — ^'^ Fortune favours the 
brave, as you said, O true prophet" 

Urbano winced ever so little at the words, but he kept 
his poise and murmured formal thanks. 

"You have not thanked me for my wedding present," 
Aspasia cried. " You are always so forgetful ! " 

Robert bowed as he took the casket she held out to him. 

" The Syrinx," he said, smiling with gentle irony, as he 
turned to go, " will be rosemary, to teach me remembrance." 
I'm glad, he thought, it won't be rue. " And now good-bye. 
To-morrow I returp to my books, to England, the river, and 
my roses." 



THE END 
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